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For the eztnctB from the speeches of Demaetbenes 
^Ten ia this volume I am to a considerable extent 
Indebted to tbe scholarly versloD of the late Mr. C. R. 
EeDDedy. For tbe famous speech on tbe Crown, 1 
have made occasional use of a translation recently 
pnhllshed by an eminent English lawyer, the Rii;bt 
Hon. Sir Robert Collier. The same speech was, somo 
jeara a^, translated by Hr. William Brandt, a scholar 
of Oriel College, Oxford, whose premature death cut 
■hort a life of ^at promise. Bis rendering of (he 
Greek orator is spirited and vigorous, and I wish to 
express my obligsilons to it. W. J. B. 
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DEMOSTHENES. 



INTBODUCTION. 

The familiar names of DemoBthenes and Cicero will 
alirajB bo linked together. They are specially repre 
senUlive names. The eloquence of the ancient world 
geema to be summed up ia them. There Is a further 
reaaon why we should think of them together. Both 
attached tbemeelves to B falling cause; both hod to go 
into exile; both bad the satisfaction of being welcomed 
back from exile; both, finally, when all was lost, were 
willing to die rather thao survive their country's dia- 
graco. There is, indeed, astrikingresemblance between 
tlie lives and fortunes of the two men, and none of 
Flut&rcb'a parallels Is more appropriate than that in 
which he has compared them. 

The best and noblest eloquence must be the product 
of earnest political conviction. Cicero clung to the 
tradkioDS of the old republic, and regarded the concen- 
tration of power in one man as equiyalent to bis couD' 
try's degradation and fall. The Greek statesman could 
not imagine a worse calamity than tliat Greece should 
oetee to exist as an aggregate of free, self-governing 
communities, and become a dependency on a foreign 
klngdcBn or empire. We cannot but sympathize with 
such a sentiment It was a noble one, though at the 
time it may have been becoming nun^ va^^'m.ciK.S.tio^ 
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able of realization, as indeed wu the aiacere belief of 
Eome perfectly honest men who were polilicallj op- 
posed to DemoBtbenes. The highest aspects of Greek 
life, and Its best influences on the ctTiliiation of the 
world, were intimately connected with Greece as eiiat- 
ing according to his conception of what she ought to 
be. Hia eloquence is at its highest when he dwells on 
her Oxed tesolution in past days to resist to Ibe death 
anything like foreign dictation or interference. Greece, 
In hia view, was nothing If she once brought herself to 
endure It. 

On the whole, pertaaps the Greek was rather a greater 
figura than the Roman orator. He was at leaat more 
singje-minded and courageous. Bis political career 
was more dignified and consistent, and there were fewer 
weak momenta In his life. Cicero, It Is true, was a 
singularly amiable and a most accomplished tnan ; but 
he was unquestionably *alu and self-complacent. De- 
mosthenes glvee ua the idea that Aliens and Greece 
were always foremost in his thou^ta. As an o: 
and Btatesmui, he may claim to ntnk above Cicero. As 
an orator, he was the master of a more fervid and Im- 
preedve eloquence; as a atateiman, he had more i 
plicity of purpose and greater moral courage. 

The period of Bemoathenes Is the fourth century 
A brief sketch of It seems almost due to our readers. 
The speeches of Demostbenes cannot be underetood 
without some acquaintance with Qreek politics. Hace- 
don, too, and its rise to importance under king Philip, 
deserves at least a abort notice. The history of the 
time i<i SOToewliat intricnte, and could not be thoroughly 
cluddaled in a very moderate compasa. An endeavor 
haa been laaAu in the two following chapters to pre- 
aeDt ibu reader with a view of its geuenl character. 




CHAPTER L 

QBEECE IK THE FODRTS OBKTUHT B.C. 

In the flftb century a.c n&s at tba head of 
the Oreek world. Her empire, like our owd, was a 
"gorernment of dependenciea." In its natuni It was 
Bomewtut precariouB. Although It waa not spedallj 
oppicssiTC, it yna in many qoartera an object of ex- 
treme Jealousy. When Athens attempted the conquest 
ot Bicilf , it was felt that this was but a step towards 
ulterior and more dangerous designs. It was a moat 
hasardoua attempt, under eztsting circumstances. On 
the sea, indeed, Athens was all-powerful; but she hod 
formidable enemies on land very near her— Thebes to 
the north, Bparta to the south. After her great reverse 
Id Bicily, she was hardly a match for Bparta at Ihe 
head of the Peloponnese. Bho sttll struggled on, and 
eren won some victories, tUI the long contest, known aa 
the Feloponnesian War, came to an end in 400 b.c. 
irith the decisive battle of ^gos-potami. There, In 
the waters of the Hellespont, almost her entire fleet 
was captured by the Spartan admiral, Lysander. 

Sparta now succeeded to the heodBhip of Qreece. 
Sbe retained It down to the year 871 b.c. During this 
period she contrived to make herself thoroughly hated. 
Her system was to rule by means of oligarchial factious 
In tbe ^ereat fttrtee, Ttww tafttima Aia vo.w:(W^. 
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by militarj gairiaons. There was a garrison for a 
time in the Cadmea, or the citadel of Thebes. It was 
forced into the city, autl subsequently maiotained there 
wilh a flagraot disregard of justice and equity. The 
Bpartan king Agesilaus coolly asserted that if it was for 
Sparta's interest it was right Altogether, the Spartan 
rule was much more galling than the Athenian had 
been. Bparta, indeed, always seems to have been a 
more selflsh slate than Athens. It is true that Athena 
in her greatness had t>cen spoken of aa " a despot city ;" 
but there was at the same time a feeling that ahe 
worthily represented Qreece. This could hardly be 
said of Sparta. She was now cultivating fritndly re- 
lations with Persia, and had procured the conclUBinu of 
a peace with that power, the terms of which were by 
no means honorable to Greece. This was the peace 
of Antalddas in 387 b.c.— one of the landmarba, so to 
say, in Greek history. It bad ever been a Greek tra- 
dition that the freedom and independence of the Greeks 
in Asia ought to be upheld. By the peace of Anlal- 
cidas Ihey were put under the dominion of Persia. 
Athens would hardly have yielded aucli a point, and 
in the days of her maritime supremacy she could and 
would have made it Impossible. Sparta was rcxpon. 
sible lor this disgraceful concession. She made matters 
worse by seeking to convert her headship of Greece 
into adownrigbt despotism. Indoing this she wrought 
^finite mischief, and may be almost said to have pre- 
pared the way for the subsequent calamities of Greece 
and its subjection to Macedoii, She endeavored per- 
sistently to break up the Greek world into a number 
of petty dependencies, which she might hold under 
ber absolute control. Her systematic policy was to 
mince Greece to a collection ot mf%niV« Ui-tics tmd 
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even villsgeB, each of which should be completely Id 
her own power. The idea which lay at the root of 
Qreek alTength and greatness was, that Greece should 
be made up of federations, with the leading cities at 
the head of them. In the face ot a couunon foe these 
federations, it was hoped and believed, would be at- 
tracted to each other, and would feel that tbey had a 
common cause. This was Panhellenism. Sparta, by 
her methods of mle, weakened this idea, and thereby 
undermined the foundations of the Qreek world. The 
feebleness and disunioa of Qreece in the foartb century 
B.C., which were so favorable to Macedon, were, in 
part at least, due to Sparta's influence. In one io- 
Btaoce she inflicted the most direct and positive mischief 
upon Greece. At the head of the gulf of Torone, in 
the peninsula of Chalcldice, was the prosperous city of 
OlynttauB, round whicb bad grown up a confederacy 
of Greek towns that might have been an effectual 
barrier ag^nst Hacedon, or any other northern power. 
This confederacy Sparta, true to her policy, broke up 
In S79 B.C., and thus gave a heavy blow to Greek in- 
Unsts on the coasts of Hacedon and Thrace. But for 
this, the Mgeui .and the Propontis might never have 
known the presence of Uacedonian cruisers, and Philip's 
kingdom might have remuned a poor and barbarous 
territory. Olyntbus, indeed, to a certain extent re- 
covered herself, and became again a flourishing and 
independent city; but the miscliief which had been 
already done was past remedy. 

With the great battle of Leuctra in 871 b.c. Sparta's 
Hoendancy ceased. Thebes was now raised by the 
Olostrlotu Epamcinondas into the first place in Greece. 
Nortli of the Peloponacse she coul& &a aa b\\«. '<^«»««&. 
BiK baH Theaaalj quite undci her couV'kA, wai'»»!KiA>sa, 
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wa« little better than a dependency. Her nest glepa 
after Ijenctra, waa to strengthen herself in the Pelopon- 
nese, and to complete the huinillation of Sparta. This 
was done bj the founding of tbe two cities Hegalopolis 
and Hessene, noder tbe direction of Epamelnondas. 
Sparta, as we have seen, aimed at breaking up and dis- 
solving federations; Thebes, ou the contrarj, fonned 
the ArcadlSD townships, forty In number, into a con- 
federacy, of which Megalopolis, the Great City, was 
made the centre. Hessene was then founded on Mount 
Itbome, and became the ralljiog-place of a population 
which liad long been unwillingly subject to Sparta. 
Wtiat bad hiiiterto been Spartan territory was actually 
annexed to It. Sparta's limits were thus greatly nar. 
rowed. On the north and on the west she was con- 
fronted by independent communities, and her position 
in the Peloponnese was well nigh destroyed. Though 
Thebes soon fell back from the pre-eminence to which 
the genius of Epamdnondas had lifted her, Sparta wbb 
never able to regain her ancient prtttige. 

Athens, from some cause or other, had much more 
elasticity and power of recovery than Sparta. There 
was a life and sprigbtlincss about her citizens which 
made them quickly forget calamities and rise to new 
hopes and aspirations. So it was with tbcm after 
Leuctra. Athens at once waa fired with the ambition 
of winning back her old empirei and abe actually suc- 
ceeded in agun becoming the head of a powerful con- 
federacy. Tbe disgust which Sparta bad provoked 
throughout tbe Greek world was no doubt a great help 
to Athens. Once more her fleet sailed supreme over 
tbe J^(t*a. As a matter of course, tbe chief islands 
Joined her allMoce. A synod ot deputies from her allies 
fad dependents obeyed bet satonvooKi wi& crae.Vf&^ 
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tioDB were TOied for the commoD caiue. She bad able 
men — picb as Timotheiu, Iphicniee, and Chabrloa — 
.10 command her forces. At the time of Philip's acces- 
sion to the tbrooe of Hacedon in S09 b.o., Atliena was 
the flist state in Greece. She was not gpecially well 
fitted for war on land, and was in tliie respect Inferior 
to Thebes, which could send out an army in the highest 
edSciencj. But by sea she was, beyond comparison, 
the first power. Rhodes, Chios, Cos, and the important 
cities of PerinthuB and Byzaotium, were her allies. 
SamoB, off the coast of Lydis, and Tbasos, Lemnos, 
Imbnw in the north of the £geati, had been recently 
conquered by her; she was in possesdoD of the Thra. 
clan Chersonese, of Fjdna and Hethone on the coast 
of Hacedon, and of Potldea and other towns'in the 
peninsula of Cbalcldice. The watcri of the Mgfi&a 
were thus an Atbcnlan lake. But she could not hold 
together this confederation. She had no proper control 
OTCr her generals. They were not It:; fac* the serronts 
of the stale, but men of the " Condottlerl " type. As a 
rule, they commanded mercenaries, for whom they 
could not provide pay without systematically plunder- 
in); the allies. These generals really mdntained their 
troops by means of " forced benevolences." It could 
hardly be expected that all this would be patiently en- 
dured. In 858 B. c. the Social War, as it was termed, 
broke out — Rhodes sad Byzantium, it would seem, 
leading the revoU, It lasted twoyears. The efforts of 
Athens appear to be rather fitful aod wanting in vigor. 
When a rumor came that Persia was about to support 
the revolted allies with a fieet of three hundred ships, 
Athens gave up the struggle and acknowledged their 
Indqiendence. The confederation, of which for a 
brief apaoe she bad been the head, Naaa \\^\u ah va <i^^- 
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This yna a .great blow to Athens, She was bUII 
powerfal bj sea, but she waB verj much impoverished, 
a large part of her reveaue having beea loat to ber 
through the eecession of several of her richest allies. 
Was It not now best for her to rest from her ambition, 
and to think no more of " a spirited foreign policy t " 
So argued one of her citisens, the famous orator 
Isocr&tes. Re complaioB that tale conDUytDeD " were 
so Infatuated thU while they themselves wanted the 
means of stibsisteace they were undertaking to maintain 
mercenaiies, and were maltreating their allies and 
levying tribute from them, fa order that they might 
provide pay for the common enemies of mankind." By 
these h6 means the generals, of whom also Demos- 
thenes, his political opponent, Siy, In one of his 
speeches, that "Ihey go ranging about and behaving 
everywhere as the common enemies of all who wish to 
;Ivo in freedom according to their own laws, " Athens, 
he contends, might recover from'tbe losses and dis- 
asters of the Social War, If she would only eschew for 
the future a meddling and aggressive policy, be pre- 
pared for selF-defence, and devote herseir to commerce 
and the arts of peace. In this way sbt would, with 
the great UBtural advantages she possessed, very soon 
again become rich and prosperous. Tbls was the ad- 
vice of IsDcrates. It might well seem sensible and 
timely. And, as a matter of tact, it suited the temper 
of many of the citizens. There was a disposition to 
shrink from personal cSorts, and, if war became a 
necessity, to leave it more and more to mercenaries. 
In such a mood there were dangers, as the event 
proved, to the cause both of Athens and of Greece. 
A peace party was the natural result It was in 
power at Athena for some years altei VUe toocVi^on of 
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tbe Social War. the critical period during whicL Philip 
of Haceilou *■&■* Blcp by slcp ndvaociog to tbu poailioD 
be uliiiuat(-ly attuiucd. It had the advocacy of the 
spcccbcH and pamphleis of Isocralcs. vbo bad the com- 
mand, not imdcscrvcdly, of the public car. It was 
thus supported by the ablust jounmliem of the day. 
Again, it had an eminently respectable man aa out 
of its leaders. This was Phociou. whose irilogrity was 
proverbial. Forty-flve times was ho ch use a genera', 
and he Brined aevcral victories for Athens. lie wae 
alone Bufflcient to give slrength lo a political parly. 
Aiiother of lU leaders was Eubulus, a luan of very 
inferior type. Hia great aim was to put the people In 
a good humor. There was a singular arrangement ut 
Athens by which the Slate defrayed the coat of tlie 
pubUc amusements and dramatic exhibitions for tbe 
beneBts o( tbe poor citizens. A regular fund was pro- 
vided for this purpose, an'! after a time the surplus of 
the annual public revenue was added to it. It had 
formerly been the law that this surplus should always 
during war be paid into the military cheat for tbe 
defence of tbe Btatc. Eiiljulus actually induced tbe 
people to pass a law making it a capital offence to pro- 
poM! that this fund should be so applied on any future 
occasion. Consequently, the only method of meeting 
the costs of war was the exaction of a property tax 
from the rich. War under these circumstanceB could 
not but Involve very serious and sorely felt sacrifices. 
We may form some idea of the pressure of the burden 
by mppoalng tbe case of an income lax of 4s. or Ss, In 
tlie pound among ourselves. No ministry, it is clear, 
could venture to declare war except under the uioBt pal' 
pable oocessity, it such a tax ivpre inevit.iMc. Eubuiug 
•XOrdiDSl? coocilialcd thp ricii, by doing Ul» uUcu^M^ 
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rove Ibem from the dreaded burdea. He vas, as we 
should sAj, prime minister of Atbena for sixteen years. 
His posltiou must have been a very Btrong one, accept- 
itble, SB we have Just seen, to rich and poor alike. 
There can hardly be a doubt that bis policy impaired 
ihe Athenian character, and mode the work of Demos- 
thenes peculiarly difficult. 

Athens thus entered on a great conteat under un- 
favorable condlliouB. She was Btill, from her exten- 
sive trade, the richeat city m Greece, and she Itad tlie 
means of sending out formidable fleets. But her citi- 
zens liked ease and comfort, and preferred their cheer- 
ful city life to foreign service. Her dominions, too, 
were rather vulnerable, not being guarded by any 
regular troops. If thoy were attacked, they had to be 
defended by metceuaries, commanded by the sort of 
general who has been described. Then, too, her com- 
merce, with whicb her prosperity was closely bound 
up, might be harrasscd by an enterprising enemy, and 
her supplies of corn from the Black Sea endangered. 
Thus, in flghtiog Haccdou she was perhaps at some 
disadvantage, though we may be inclined to think tbnt 
a little more energy and vigor would have carried ber 
successfully through tbe struggle. The trulh Is, she 
was not for a long time nlivo to the real danger, and 
was consequently remisa In seizing opportunities. 
Tiiere was a piirty which urged alliance with Thebes. 
But Thebes w.u more hatctul to an average Athenian 
than Bparta had ever been, Bnch a party seemed 
untrue to tbe old traditions of Athena, Ilence it was 
comparatively weak. Had tho danger from Macedon 
beeit distinctly foreseen, tli« alliaitce would perhaps 
Itave befq eQected. Athens and Thebes uulicd migh', 
ft Mn ftini^ b? 4oBhtfl4 , boTe ooBflnetl piiUlp to tiis 




CHAPTER IL 

HACXDOS AND PHILIP. 

The name of HacedoD, though It is beard of from 
time to time in Qreek hietoiy, con hardly be B^d to bave 
become reallj famous till the fourth century b.c. and 
the reign of Philip. It could never tiave occurred to the 
mind of a Qreek that this outlying northern kingdom 
might pomibly one daj be formidable to Qreece and ils 
freedom. Therewerenosignspolntliig in this direction; 
and it may be fairly aasumed that no political sagacity 
could hare foreseen such a result. The Hacedoniana 
were always looked upon by the Greeks as barbarians, 
although their royal family— Temeolds, as they were 
called, from their legendary ancestors, Temenus — came 
from Argos. and the peopk themselves perhapa had 
some distant affinity to the Hellenic race, for a long 
period they were nothing better than a collection of 
rude tribes, with scarcely any cohesion or organization, 
and before the 'disciplined army of a Greek state they 
would have been utterly powerless. They were sur- 
rounded, too, by fierce and unquiet neighbors — Illyr- 
iana to the west, Pteonlaus to the north, Thracians to 
the east, — all savage, warlike peoples, whom they could 
only just hold In check. The coimtry. Indeed with its 
rivers and rich valleys and strips of seaboard, had nat- 
nnU adnntagei which a vlgorui prince wllh organli* 
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ing capacity nught develop; and tbia was partially doae 
bj Archelaus, who rdgued front 41S b.c. to 399. He 
was a man of greatenergy, and be may be said to bave 
put Hacedon in the way to become a flouriahiog and 
powerful kiDgdom. According toTfaucydides.'liebad 
roads constructed, fortresses erected, and established a 
standing army on a greater scale than any of hU prcd- 
eceaaors had kept up. Probably the last years of the 
Feloponnealan war, which were so disastrous to Athens, 
were favorable to Hacedon, and enabled It to acquire 
an influence on the northern coasts of the .£gean, 
which preTioosly Athens bad possessed. Still, no 
doubt Archelaus deawea the credit of having steadily 
applied himself to the work of strcugthening and con- 
solidating his kingdom. At the same time, he did bis 
best to civilize his people, and to In iug them into con- 
nection with the Ori«k world. He cultivated the 
friendship of Athens, and sought to introduce its 
literature and art. He established a grand periodical 
festival on the Greek type, with all the humanizing 
adjuncts of music and poetry. The great poet Euri- 
pides visited his court at his special invitation, and 
WHS treated with such favor aud respect that he re- 
mained there dll bis death. The philoaoplier Socrates 
was invited, but it appears tliat he declined the honor. 
The famous painter, Zeuxis of Heraclcla, was one of ihc 
king's guests, and he was employed to adom with pic 
tures ttie royal palace at Pelia, the new capitol of 
Macedonia. In fact, Archelaus was an enlightened 
despot; and though he could not eradicate barbarism 
and make Uacedonlana into Qreeks, he at least gave 
the higher class a varnish of Greek civilisation and 
culture. 

" Thuordide*, II. 100. 
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It was not tinuaual for the kioga of Mscedon to perish 
\>y the bands of conspirators and assasainB, and this was 
tbe fate ot ArcbeUns. The dynasty waa now cbouged; 
and after a few jears of disturbance, Amyntaa, the 
father of Philip, became king in 394 B.C. Hia reign 
waa not a prosperous ooe. Macedonia went back, and 
its very existence as an independent kingdom was in 
Jeopardy. According to one account, Amyntas was 
obliged to etUTender Philip as a hostage to the Dlyr- 
ions, who were then particularly troublesome. Be 
left bia kingdom at bis death, in 3T0 b.c., in an almost 
desperate plight. The succession to the throne waa 
disputed, and th4 enemies on the border were as for- 
midable ne ever. Hacedon, indeed, seemed on the eve 
of being wholly extinguished. The eldest son and 
successor of Amyntas, Aleiander, waa murdered; and 
shortly afterwards the Theban Fclopidas waa invited 
into the country by the friends of tbe royal family, 
with the view probably of securing the throne for tbe 
two younger brothers, Ferdiccas and Pbilip. Felopi- 
das, it seemB, forced on Macedonia the adoption of this 
arrangement, and took Pbilip with him to Thebes, as 
a hostage for its being failMuIly carried out. Philip 
paaaed three yeata at Thebes, while his brother Perdic- 
cas was king. He then, in 868 B.C., was intrusted 
with the government of a portion of Macedonia under 
Perdiccas, and employed his time in equipping and 
olganliing some troops. His brolber's reign had a dis- 
astrous termination. He was defeated with heavy loss 
I^ the Illyrians, and died soon afterwards. And so 
Philip, now twenty-tbree years of age, became king of 
Macedonin 859 B.C., there being only an Infant son 
of Perdiccas whose claim to the throne it was not dif- 
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flcult, under the circnmBtsncH, to set aside With the 
aaHonal appror*). 

No prince could hare begun his ret^ with gloomier 
prospects than the future conqueror of Greece. He 
was eDcompassed b; enemies. There were other claim- 
ants of the throne— one of these being Argieus, who 
was supported by Athens. He thus had to fear attack 
from barbarian neighbors by land, and from Athenian 
fleets by sea. The hostile attitude of the Athenians 
was determined by their very prudent desire to recover 
the important position of Amphipoiis at tbe mouth of 
the fltrymon. To Athens the possesBion of this place 
was of tbe utmost value, as it was the key to a region 
rich In gold and silver mines, as well as in forest-timber. 
To this the people had an eye, In supporting the pre- 
tensions of Argseus to the throne of Hacedon against 
Philip. The king, hftwever, met them promptly, and 
won a victory over a Utile force which they bad sent 
to Helhone on the Hacedonian coast of the Gulf of 
TberroEB. He took some Athenian clUzens prisoners; 
but as be was anxious to conciliate Athens, he treated 
tltem with marked respect, and allowed them at once 
to return. He then made peace with Athens, and 
waived all claim to Amphipolla, In which his pred- 
ecessor had placed a Hacedonian garrison. The city 
was now left to lUelf; and the Athenians, had they 
been wise, would have spared no eflort to secure it. 
As It was, they let slip a golden opportunity of regain- 
ing a position which might have been In their hands a 
barrier against the growiog power of Hacedon, and 
would have certainly enabled them to malnt^n their 
maritime supremacy on the Mgeaa. 

Philip meanwhile, having freed himself for the 
present trom the fear of Athens, was at liberty to fence 
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off bU kingdom from Ihe attacks of its laud enemiea. 
Be had already organizedsometbingof a mililuy force, 
and with this be prepared to. strike a decisive blow at 
the lilyriui, Pffioaion, and Tbraciaa triliea. which were 
peipetuallj crossing the Hacedonisn frontier in plun- 
dering eipeditions. It aeenas that these tribes, wbich 
were scattered over wliat are now the provinces o( 
Bosnia, Servia, and Albania, were at this time being 
pushed southwards hj a great movement of the Qaul«. 
The lUyrianB were Uaccdon's meet dangerous neigh- 
bors, and they had inflicted many disastrous defeats 
on Philip's predecessors. Now they were at the height 
of tbeir power, and were united for purposes of war 
under a chief named Bordylis, an able leader and a 
brave warrior. Philip, after thoroughly vanquishing 
the Psonians, wbich he seems to have done easily, 
turned his arms against the more formidable Illjrians, 
and attacked them in western Macedonia, wbich they 
bad invaded. Be won a bard-fought battle, chiefly 
through the efficiency of bia cavalry. The lilyriaD 
army wai utterly discomflted, and their chief glad to 
make p^ace, and cede whatever portions of Mace- 
donia he had conquered and occupied, Tlie result of 
this victory was, that the Hacenonian frontier was 
pushed lo the lake Lychnltis (now Okridha), and was 
mode far more secure than it bad hitherto been, by the 
occupation of mountain-passes tbrougb which the 
Illyrian invaders used to pour into Macedonia. 

The famous phalanx, wbich we connect specially 
with the names of Macedou and Philip and Alexander, 
is said to have taken port In thia battle. Philip has 
been credited with this mUitary invectloni but, in 
truth, be can be said only to have introduced it. He 
BWf btrg oouldenblf modiflad It, but It bid gilw»f • 
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been an Impoitant clemeDt \a i Greek army. Il wu 
the great Ep»ineiiioadBB ot Thebes who scoms to have 
flrat organized it in its loost powerful aod effective 
form. He, in fact, it was who brought the Bcicnce of 
war to the higbcet perfection hitherto known in Greece. 
Philip, during his residence as a young man in Thebes, 
may well have had opportunities of potsonal intercourse 
with this Illustrious general, and derived from him 
many profitable bints and suggesUons. At all events, he 
had dai}y under his eyes the magniflcent soldiers who 
had fought and conqucredat I^uctra. His first military 
ideas were thus drawn from the best of all schools, and 
we may well suppose that a deep Impression was at the 
same Ume made on hts young imagination. He would 
soon see that the barbarous enemies of Macedon would 
never bo able to stand agnlnat really well-trained troops. 
. He hod also at Tbsbes the liteiary and philosophicul 
teaching which often lays the foundation of able stAtes- 
mansbip. Foesibly he may liave made the acqualnianci' 
of Plato, and there is certainly ground for believing 
that the pbilosopUer conceived a high opinion of lii^ 
ability. Nor U it unlikely that be may also at this 
time have had Ms admiration directed by some circum- 
stance to Aristotle, whom he afterwards made the 
tutor of the young Alexander. It la certain that he 
became Imbued with some amount of Greek culture, 
and that he acquired the power of speaking and writing 
the language almost as well as a professed orator or 
rhetorician. He liked to look on himself, and to be 
regarded by others, as thoroughly a Greek; and this il 
was, no doubt, which Inclined bim to be always con 
■iderate towardj Athens, a* the foremost >ilate of Greece. 
Perhapi he was not too young, before he left Thebes, 
U> Jmbibe some political notions. Id such a city be 
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would at least have a good opportunity of gelling an 
iaalgbl into the character of Orcck politics, and he 
might bavQ earlj learnt some of those veak points in 
Greece which his adroitness aiibaequenttj enabled him 
to turn to such profitable account, 

Philip, after hie victories over the Illyrians and 
Pteonians, which for a time at least made Macedonia 
secure on the land side, still reigned over a poor and 
halt- bar barouB kingdom. He had much to do before 
be could hope to become a considerable pnivcr in the 
Greek world. As yet, lie did nol possess a single town 
on the coast He had, as we have seen, given up 
Amphipolis to please the Athcninns. He must have 
been surprised to And that they <1id not make haste to 
recover that impoiianl plac.'. But they commiltcd the 
blunder, and allowed the people of Amphipolis to Temaln 
their own raa^ttcrs. Soon afterwards, iuSSSs.c., Philip 
thought he might as well possess himself of it; and 
when the inhabitants refused to surrender, he laid sl^^ 
to the city. Envoys were sent to Athens, ashing for 
hclpi but it Is possible Ihat at this crisis the war with 
the allies had just begun, and that the Athenians raay 
have thus found themselves fully occupied. Philip, 
loo, promised them In a very civil letter that he would 
put them in possession of it as soon as he had taken it 
The Athenians did nothing, though it could not have 
been vety difficult for Ihem to have saved the place 
and secured it for themselves. This was indeed short- 
sighted, as they now again had an opportunity of 
securing a commanding position, and of nipping Philip's 
power in the bud. it was one of those errors which 
can never be retrieved. Athens loit prfstige, as well 
as a most useful dependency, Wheu Philip took the 
cit^, Olynthus, which was not far distant, and was a 
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the bead of a group of Oreek townships in the penin- 
Bula of Cbolddice, was eeriouslj alarmed, and proposed 
aa alliance In Athens. The ofFer was rejected, as the 
AtbeniaoB, it seems, stlU wished to look oa Philip as 
their frieDd, and were perauadcd to trust his promises. 
The cunoiDg prince contrived not only lo tmy off the 
hostility of Olyntbus, but actually to win its friend- 
ship and lo iKcome Its ally by the cession of a 
diq>uled strip of territory near Thessalonica. The 
next thing he did was to veDture on an openly hostile 
act against Alliens by conquering and wresting from 
her a most important posaession, the city of Potldiea, 
on the gulf of TbenniE. This, loo, he gave up to the 
Olyntbians. Pydna, also, on the shore of the same 
gulf, opposite to Polidica, likewise an Athenian pos- 
session, fell into his hands through interanl treachery; 
and Athens, it appears, made no effort to save the 
place. Thus, in a single year, 858 b-C, Philip gained 
three most valuable poxilions on the coast, and a severe 
shock was given lo Athenian influence in the north of 
the .fgean. He had hitherto been poor; now he tind 
the means of raising an ample revenue. Master of 
Amphipolia, he had free access to the gold rc^iiou in 
the neighborhood east of the Strymon. Here he 
founded the city which wc know by the familiar name 
of Fhiltppi. He had now a well-organ iicd army, and 
he was able to maintam it. In little more than two 
years ho bad immensely increased the strength and 
resources of his kin;;iiotn. But it wai not till six 
yean aflerwurds tliat Maccdon was felt to be ii distinct 
menace lo the Oreek world. 




CHAPTER nr. 

SAKLT LIFE OF DKUOSTIIBlfBS. 

'Wb cannot be quite certain about the year in which 
DemoBtbenea was bom. The accounts axe coaflictiog, 
and we are thrown back on somewhat doubtful infer- 
encea. The year, it seems, must have been either 886' 
364 B.C. or S83-381 b.c. His early life thus coluclded 
with aa eventful period, and witnessed more than one 
remarkable political change in the Greek world. In the 
years immediately after bis birth the supremacy of 
Sparta waa unquestioned. Qreece lay at her feet. 
Her power had made itself felt far beyond the Pelo- 
ponneae, even on the northern shores of the JEgeati. 
She had overthrown the city which might have become 
an effectual bulwark against the terrible king of Mace- 
don. Olyntbus became her vassal la the year 379 B.c, 
AH waa changed eight years afterwards. The decisive 
battle of Leuctra, In 871 b,c., struck down Sparta and 
gave the ascendancy to Thebes, For a few years Greece 
resounded with the fame of ber two illustrious citizens, 
Epameinondas and Pelopidas. But wben she lost 
Kpameinondas, nine years after Leuctra, in the brilliant 
victoij of Hantineia, she lost with him the supreme 
control of Greek politics, retaining merely the foremost 
nnk tuooug the northern states. Meanwhile she had 
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given, as we have ieen, shelter and education to the 
future destroyer of Greek freedom. 

Amid these changes and revolutions, DemoetheneH 
grew up to manhood. Ilis own state, Athens, had 
achieved nothing specially worthy of record during 
this period. Still, she was altogether the most famous 
city of Greece, and was commercially prosperous. The 
father of Demosthenes, who bore the same name, was 
a rich and eminenty respectable citizen. He was a 
merchant and a manufacturer, and belonged to the 
wealthy middle class. His property was distributed in 
variouH tovestments. He bad two manufactories, and 
each, it seems, had a good business. One was a sword 
and knife manufactory, and employed thirty-twoslavca. 
The other waa a cabinet manufactory, and In this 
twenty slaves were employed. He had also money 
out at interest, a deposit account at one of the principal 
banks, and sums lent, according to a very prevalent 
Athenian practice, on ship-cargoes. He had, too, a 
house of some value, and good furniture and plate; 
and his wife was an heiress, and had her jewels on a 
tolerably handsome scale. But the lady, whoso name 
was Cleobule, was not of pure Athenian blood, and 
her birth and antecedcnla were not quite what could be 
desired. Her father, Gylon, was a nun of distinctly 
blemished reputation. He had been, in fact, accused 
of treason— the charge against him being that he had 
betrayed to the enemy the seaport town of Nympbsaum 
In the Crimea. He did not appear to answer the 
accusation, and was, according toone account sentenced 
to death in bis absence. But he contrived to do well 
for himself. He went to Panticapteum, now Kertch, 
in the Crimea, then the capitol of the kings of Bos- 
porus, and there, through the king's favor, obtained 
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& grant of land and msnied a rich wife. Bbe was 
Bneeringly spoken of at Athens as a barbarian and a 
Scythian—and bo JGacbines describes Ler; but it ia 
quite poBslbie that ahe may have been the daughter of 
one of those many Oreeka who had settled In this 
remote district to carr^ on the business of exporting 
corn to Athens. It was then, as now, a specially 
corn-growing region. Oylon, it aeems, made the most 
of the king's favor, and traded with great success. 
He was unqneetionabiy a sharp, shrewd man ; and be 
sent his two daughters well dowered to Athens, and 
there tbej both made fairly good niHtches. Both got 
Athenian citizens for their husbands — (he one marry- 
ing Demochares, and the other the elder Demosthenes. 
We may not unreasonabty conjecture that the mother 
of Demosthenes inherited some natural ability from her 
sagacious aad eaterprising father. 

It was the misfortune of Demosthenes to be left an 
orphan, when only seven years of age, and to fall into 
the bands of unscrupulous guardians. His father died 
worth fourteen talents, — about £3,S00 of our money. 
This, according to modem notions, Is a very moderate 
property; butat Athena it wassufQciently large to place 
Its possessor in the wealthiest class, and to render him 
liable to the highest rale of direct taxation. There 
were much larger fortunes, no doubt, as that of Niclas, 
which ia said to have amounted to 100 h^enls, or about 
£34,000. Alcibiades was even richer; and Callias, who 
lived at the time of the Persian war, and secured a 
good share of the plunder, was what we should call a 
mitlioDBtre, being reported to have been worth 200 
talents. Athens, as we have seeD.was, otall the Qreek 
cities, by far the richest, and it always contained a 
DDinber of weU-to-do-cltizeiu. The ordloaiy nie of 
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Interest was extremely high. Money lent even on good 
security fetched from 13 to 30 per cent. ; and some ia- 
Teetments, those especially on Bbip-cargocs — hazardoua. 
no doubt — were yet more lucrative. Afi much as 80 
per cent, was now aod then paid on thia class of invest- 
ments. Demosthenes asserts, in his pleadings Sigainst 
his guardians, that a third part of liia eBlat« produced 
an income of fifty tnlnas. This would make the 
entire income about £600 a year. Now, It appears that 
Adtizen could live Just decently at Athens on some- 
thing like seven or eight minas a-year, or about £32; 
■nd is perfect comfort and respectability on fifty 
minas, or about £200 a-year, provided be kept clear of 
the various costly puldic services which were demanded 
from the riclL Demosthenes, therefore, it is clear, 
having but one sister, ought to bave bad « very ample 
fortune, though he could not have been descritjed as 
extremely wealthy. His father, being in buBineas, 
probably got 25 or even 80 per cent, for a large part 
of his cspit&l, and we stiould suppose that be was at 
Atbens In much the same' poslUon as a man with from 
£2,000 to £8,000 a-year would be with us. Had his 
will been faithfully carried out, and a third of the 
Income been set apart for maintenance and education, 
and two-thirds profitably invested, the son must have 
been decidedly rich when at the age of sixteen, ten 
years after his father's deatb, be attained his majority. 
As it wan, he found himself comparatively poor. 
He had to receive something less than two talents, and 
his income could not have exceeded from £00 to £70 
a-year. Hia father, we may surmise, bad misgivings 
about the admin iBttatlon of the property, as be practi- 
cally endaBVored_j0>t<|U)e the three guardians, two of 
wJiom wen his nephewi, Into a faithful discharge of 
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tbeir trust hj giving them full control over almost one 
third of the property. His Bister's sod, AphobuB, vras 
to mury the wjdon, with a fair fortune, and to have 
the house and furniture during the mlnoritj of Demos- 
thenes. His brother's son, Demophon, was to have 
two talents, and to marrjr the daughter In due time. 
Id all respects he seems to have carefully provided for 
bis two children, and to have left them in the charge 
of relatives on whose fidelity he might reasonably 
rechOD. The result can t>e ascribed only to negligence 
and dishonesty. The property must have been partly 
muddled away, partly actually embezzled. Admitting 
that some of the ir^vestments were, precarious, and that 
the business of the two manufactories was simply mis- 
managed, we can hardly doubt that the trustees were 
unprincipled aswell as utterly careless. It is true, indeed. 
IhatDemostheneswastaunlcdbyhis rival iEscbines with 
having squandered his patrimony in ridiculous folliesi 
and it was alleged by one of tbe guardians, in defending 
the action, that large advances had been made. The 
boy had, 11 would seem, rather luxurious tastes, and 
in the last two years of his minority he may have 
indulged them freely. But this very inadequately 
explains the emallneas of the sums handed over to him. 
It Is an all but absolute certainty that he waa swindled 
out of his property. The matter ended In his bringing 
an action ag^nst Aphobus, and recovering a verdict 
for ten talents. It is not certain whether he actually 
received this amount. Aphobus was rich and influential, 
and contrived to make further difficulties. We have 
five speeches connected with this action— three against 
Apttobqs, apt) two against a brother-inlaw of Aphobus, 
Onetor, It b from tbew speeches that we chiefly gel 
Vlf tofwpVloB R>wit ^1 property nf p«natUie.iMk 
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We have not ihc meHns of buowin ^ the precise results 
of the suit, or whnt benefit, if iiiiy, Demoslhenee de- 
rived from it. Much of the estale iiad somehow or 
olbcr disappeared, and he tiod to enter on life as rallicr 
a poor instead of h rich man. 

It is probable that bis mi.'fortunes bad a good etTcct 
ou bis character. They may have been the source of his 
iniensc resolution and perseverance. From early years 
bo bad a weak constitution, and shrank from the vigor- 
ous physical training which was considered an essential 
clemeot in a Greek education. He had an actirc 
mind, and a stroii,,^ craving for Intelicctual culture. As 
became his portion and cxpcctalions, he went to good 
schools — though his guanlinns, if we may believe bis 
statement, were shabby enough to leave his scJiool-fees 
unpaid. Ho had apassionforspeccbcBandreeilationsi 
and it was said that he once induced bis schoolmaster 
to go with bim to hear one of the first speakers of the 
day, CallislTJtUB, who was delivering a great political 
harangue on the cession of the border-town Oropus to 
the Thcbans. The occasion may have been a turning- 
p(rint In his life. But bo bad an unlucky infirmity; be. 
who was to be the greatest orator of all time, stammered 
In his boyhood and youth. It would seem as if his 
physical defects tvere too much for bis menial vigor 
and his smbirious aspirations. 

Plutarch in bis ' Life of Demosthenes ' gives us several 
interesting details about his study and preparation for 
the career of an orator, aud it is satisfactory to find 
that so high an. authority as Mr. Grote (liinks that they 
rest on good evidence. It appears that the youth put 
.£/a7«f//uo(ier I&e instruction of Issus, one of the flret 
adrocatei aftha time, who was Irequentij TcVB.me4 W 
'^»'a0 coaaected iiidj wills and dispulesabottlVTO^wv-j. 
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vide you a remedy if you will repeat to me some speech 

in Euripides or Sophocles." Demosthenes did so, and 

then Satyrus recited the same speech in such a 

manner that it seemed to the orato*- ^'""^rent 

passage. With the aid of su^'^ ' 

indefatigable industry ^ 

success in the law ^ ' 

cate were ' 
Af* CHAPTER IV. 

O' DBM08THENES ENTERS POLITICAL LIFE. 

In all democracies much will be expected from the 
rich. This was the rule in the Greek states, and especi- 
ally at Athens. There the constitution demanded a cer- 
tain amount of public spirit, and prescribed various 
modes in which it was to display itself. Athenians loved 
a bright joyous life, and the wealthier of them were 
under legal obligations to minister to the popular tastes 
and contribute to the public amusements. There was 
a good side to all this. It made the rich feel that they 
must not use their riches merely for their own selfish 
enjoyment, but that it ought to be the glory of an Athe- 
nian citizen of fortune to put happiness and refinement 
within the reach of every member of the community. 
Pericles, in the famous funeral oration, the substance of 
which Thucydides has given us, had boasted how it was 
the peculiar genius of Athens to combine mirthfulness 
and gaiety with a strong sense of political responsibility. 

Poetry and music were an essential part of an Athe- 
nian's life. They were intimately connected with all 
the religious festivals. With us the pleasures of the 
opera are necessarily confined to a select few. At 
Athens the poorest citizen was enabled to gratify his 
taste for such pleasures. The \«w \\si^o^fe^wi^\s!>a5s. 
with a certain amount of propetVj \^i^ \\^'CicyXi o\^5»?^- 
2J 
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pnfcired agilnet a man for propodng a law or a decree 
quite at variance witb the spirit of the constitution. 
Such cases vero frequent. It was in a prosecution of 
tbla nature that Demosthenes, who for aonie few jean 
bad bad a good practice as a barrister in civil and 
criminal causes, made what vit/OB-y fairly cail liis flrst 
appearance as a poliUcal odvlaBr. 
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rich. Tbia wuj the rule in the Greek Bt&tea, and especi- 
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tain amount of public spirit, and preBCrit^ various 
modcsin wbichit nas todiapiay itaelf. Athenians loved 
a bright J070US life, and the wealthier of them were 
under legal obligations lo mlDlater to the popular tastea 
and contribute to the public amusemeuM. There was 
a good aide to all this. It made the rich feel that they 
must not use their richea merely for their own selflah 
enjoyment, but that it ought to be the glory of au Athe- 
nian citizen of fortuoe to put happioess and refinement 
within the reach of every member of the community. 
Pericles, in the famous funeral oration, the aubatance of 
which Thucydldes has given us, had boasted bow it was 
the peculiar genius of Athena to combine mirthfulnesj 
and gaiety with a strong sense of political responsibility. 

Poetry and music were an essential part of an Athe- 
nian's life. They were intimately connected with all 
the religious festivals. With us the pleasures of tbe 
opera are necessarily confined to a select few. At 
Athens the poorest citizen was enabled to gratify his 
laate for such pleasures. The law imposed on a mam 
with h certain ataount o! propetVj X'bft '"iiWaoq (*.>»«- 
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ing to provide a cbonis of dngen or musiciaiiB on some 
QTcat public occasion. He had to bear all the expengea 
^linueir HavlDg made up his number, he had to ob- 
taJQ a teacher or choir-master, aod to pay him for his 
InBtnicUoD. Ho hod also, it Beems, to bwrd aad lodge 
the chorus during the time of Its training, and he had, 
farther, to fumlah tliom with suitable dressea. All 
this, of course, ho could do bj deputy; but if he was 
ansioua, aa hu usuallj would be, to do it with credit to 
himaclf, be would And that he must give the matter 
his personal attention. There was a prize for the best 
performance; and this, if not iustrinslcally valuable, 
was sure to be coveted. The choragua, as he was 
called, had a stall assigned him in the theatre, and it 
was part of his duty to be present during the ceremon; 
with liis crown and robe of office. There seems to 
have been every variety of chorus — tragic and comic 
choruses, pyrrhic choruscs.and choruses of flute- players. 
Tlie expense of providing them might range from £100 
to £1,300— a large sum in comparison with Athenian 
wealth. Still tliis amount was. it appears, often ex- 
ceeded la an eager competition for the prize. The suc- 
cessful choragus was certain to be a popular citizen. 

This, then, was one of the regular charges on the 
wealthier class. Tliero were others. Athleticism and 
gymnastic games were a prominent feature in Greek 
life. At Athens one of the amusementB in which they 
specially delighted was running with the torch, the 
runners carrying wax lights in their bands, which it 
was their object not to extinguish. The race in the 
time of Socrates began to be run on Itorscback, and the 
training and preparation for it became one of the pub- 
lic services, which the rich had to undertake. The 
^maaBiarcb, or director of these games, had to defray 
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all tbe expentes conaected with tbe Bpectacle; he had 
to Bee to and to pay for Uie trainiag of the competiton, 
which was on a veiy elaborate scale, and might involve 
a comparatively heavy outlay. Another still more 
burdensome obllgaLloD was the conduct of religions em- 
tiasslea to vaiious places. This was regarded as a duty 
of the highest and most sacred kind ; and whenever the 
Slate sent out a, special commiaaion to any of the 
ancient seate of Qrcek worship, such as Delos or Del- 
phi, to consult the oracle of the god or to offer a 
^iolemn Bocriflce, it was represented by citizens of 
wealth and distinction. Anythiug like parsimony on 
such an occasion would have l>een thought peculiarly 
discreditable, and it was the tendency of an Athenian 
to go to the opposite extreme, Tbe head of the sacred 
mission entered the city whither he was bound with a 
crown of gold and in a splendidly equipped cliariot, 
Alclblades astonished tbe Oreek world at tbe Olympic 
festival with bis magniflcent horses and bis print^y 
expenditure. Bven in an ordinary way, however, 
the perforoumce of this duty must have been a 
costly service. A minor expense was that of giring 
a public dinner to tbe particular tribe of which a 
man was a member. This too was a burden Imposed 
on the rich. Last of ail came the obligation to 
maintain the fleet in efSciency, — Athens' defence nnd 
glory. This— the trierarchy, as it was called — was a 
vervice of which we are continually hearing in the 
speeches of Demosthenes, and to place it on a !<stis. 
factory footing was an object he bail specially at heart 
All these services. It must be understood, were legally 
compulsory— not merely enforced ou the rich by public 
opinion, as in our time. At Athens, no citizen who 
was reglsiered as the possesaor ot h ce-A&wv «xc!;ra.^\(A. 
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property could evade them. A man in l£i)|cland may 
be obliged to serve the office of ehcriff once Ld a way, 
but to try to create public spirit by law would be 
repugnant to our notions. In a Oreek state there was 
a tanch more distinct theory as to what each citizen 
owed to tlie commonwealth; and Athens, the very 
type of Greek democracy, felt It moat natural to make 
these demands on her richer classes. At the same 
time, she had Uiought fit to exempt certain persons from 
the operation of this principle. There were a few 
whose meritorious services might be fairly considered 
to have earned them such an ezempllon — the trierarchy 
alone oicepted. The privilege in some cases was ex- 
tended to their descendants. Two natnes were chcriBbed 
at Athens with peculiarly grateful remeuibrance, those 
of Bannodius and Aristogaiton, the illustrious tyran- 
nicides, who were believed to have ^ven freedom and 
equality to their city. To their offspring forever was 
granted immunity from the public burdens we have 
Jnst described. In like manner, a statesman or a 
general who had deserved well of his country might 
be rewarded with the same privilege for himself and 
his children. With us such men occasionally obtain 
pennons, which, in a few instances, are continued to 
their descendants. With the Athenians, they enjoyed 
what was perhaps almost an equivalent — exemption 
from costly and burdensome services. 

It is easy lo sec that many abuses might creep into 
tills system; and that even without any very glaring 
abuses, there might be much envy and dissatisfaction. 
Privileges of any kind ere sure to give offeoce, and In 
a democratical community they cannot fail to furnish a 
haod]e to demagogues and politicians. We arc thure- 
foiv not surprised to 6ail that at Athens in 366 b.i;. a 
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law was proposed and carried repealing all exempUona 
and immuDltiea. The author of the law was a ceituD 
Leplines, who was oo doubt put forward as the epobee- 
man of a conBiderahle party. He coutrlved to get a 
measure of a very sweeping kind paased. so that oot 
only were all existing grants of immunity atiolished, 
but it wBB declared Illegal to make such graots in the 
future, aad eveo to ask for tbcm was forbidden under 
a heavy penalty. We do not know whether there was 
any special impulse or provocation under which the 
people of Athena allowed themselves to be persuaded 
into passing this law. It roused, of course, a strong 
opposition, the leader of which was a son of the famous 
Chabrias, who had fallen in his country's cause, fighting 
on board bis ship at the siege of Chios. The son bad 
. inherited from his father one of these honorable granU 
of immunity. He was, it s?eins, himself utterly un- 
worthy of It; but he represented a principle, and had, 
we may be sure, a numerous following. Demosthenes 
became bis advocate, and in the year subsequent to 
the paaring of the law, he assailed it In a speech which 
has always been much admired. 

This was lils flrat political effort. Be was quite a 
young man at the time— thirty years of age at most, 
probably less. The speech he delivered does not 
exhibit the Are and force of some of his subsequent 
oration-: it !■■ calm and argumentative, and deserves 
the epithet of "subtle" which Cicero* applies to it. 
It is in fact a specimen throughout of close and con- 
secutive reasoning. I^eptlnea' proposal was no doubt 
popular, and it was supported by many plausible argu- 
ments. The circumstances of the Btate were auch as 
made any exemptions and iramunlties from public 
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burdens oF v^ry queatioDftlile ezpedtencj. Athens bad 
been seriously impoverished by ber receat disastrous 
war witii her aiiies, and many of her richer citizens 
must, for a time at least, have t>ceD sorely straiteaed 
in their resources. To exempt such wealthy men from 
burdens which there was not too much wealth left to 
bear, might well seem a distinct loss to the State. It 
increased the difficulty of providing for those public 
feativals which were so dear to the people. It could 
also no doubt be plausibly argued that exemptions bad 
been granted too freely, and now sad then to thoroughly 
UDworthy persons. Many a man not particularly rich 
would think himself aggrieved, when he saw somo one 
tu richer than iiimself altogether exempt, Thefavored 
few were sure to be envied, and might almost be said 
to be defrauding the State of what they owed It. The 
object, in fact, of the law of Leptines was, it might be 
contended, \a insure for Athens the due performance of 
services which she had a tight to claim from every citiiien 
of ample means. The burden, he argaed, ouglit to fall 
on all such; no exemptions ought to be granted, as it 
was likely Ihey would be granted unwisely, and the 
examples of other states, such as Bparta and Thebes. 
Bhowed that these granla were unnecessary. Besides, 
merit at Athens was rewarded iu other ways; and in 
sweeping away such rewards as these, they would be 
really aboiisbing what was not needed hy the posses- 
sors, and was at the same time Injurious to the State. 
Thus the new law seemed on the surface a good one, 
and must have enlisted popular sympathy. It promised 
to get rid of invidious privileges, to distribute public 
burdens tqiiitably, and to provide for the celebration 
ot the festivals and gamt^a with becoming splendor. 
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The occasion iros thua clearly one to task all the 
powers of an opposition speaker. If we waot a 
modem analogy, we may suppose a motion brouglit 
forward in the House ot Commons in n time of 
national disirea;, when every tai would be acutely 
felt, to abolish all pensions ever granted to deBcrving 
men and to ^eir children. It is conceivable that such 
a proposition might find supporters at a trying crisis, 
and become a powerful party-cry. Demosthenes may 
well have had an upbill battle to fight. But he took 
the right ground, aod rested his case oo the highest 
moral principles and the most enlightened view of 
political expediency. The faith and honor of the 
State, he maintained, must be superior to all other 
considerations. We may say that the text of bis 
speech was: " A good name is better than ricbes." 

first, he argued that it was unjust to deprive the 
people of the power lo grant special privilcj^es because 
they had aometimes grunted them improperly. 

" Tou might as well take from Ihcm all their constitu- 
Uonal rights because they do not always exercise them 
wisely. Even if a few uudescrvingpersoos received these 
privileges, this was better than that none should be con- 
ferred, and that a powerful encouragement to patriotism 
^ould be withdrawn. To revoke gifts which the State 
had bestowed would be a scandalous breach of ibc 
uaUonal fallh. It would cast a slur on democratic 
government, and create an impression that such govem- 
meniB were as little tu be trusted as those of oUgurcha 
and despots. It would be base ingratitude to maay 
distingulafaed foreigners— for example, to the king of 
Bosporus, from whose country-much com was exported 
to Athens, free of duly— and «uch men for th : Future 
woqid not ewe to befriend the Slate la % ^Votft oV wk^ 
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It was Dotbing to the purpose to Bpeak of Spart 
Thebes, u proofs that these grants of exemption 
not required. Tbe whole genitu &ud churocier ol 
States were so radically different, that no cone 
could be raasonably dranrn from tbcm as to what 
Athenians. It was of supreme importaace that A 
as the noblest representative of Greece, should 
above all thiogs a character for justice, generosit 
public spirit. To attempt to bind ber for all : 
Umc by a law which might be a hurtful and dnnj 
check on patriolic impulses must be inexpedieni 
one could forsee whut eourae politics mi^h t take, 
was possible that citizens like Harmodius aad 
togeiton might again be needed. All human Icgii 
mut^t take account of such possibilities and ( 
gencies, improbable as they might seem at the 
The law of Leptines nas, in fact, nn offence to Ne 
which ever waits on arrogance and presumption. 
These were some of tlie chief arguments vith 
Demosthenes combated the reasonings of his opp 
In one passage he reminds hia audience how i 
Athens had been in the past of her good name. 

" Tou have to consider not merely whether y( 
mooey, but whether you love also a good name, 
you are more anxious after than money; and n 
only, but your ancestors, as I can prove. For wbi 
had got wealth In abundance, tbey expended it 
pursuit of honor. For glory's sake they never 
from any danger, but persevered to tbe last, sp 
even their private fortunes. lastead of a good 
.this law fastens nn opprobrium en Ihe commons 
iHUWorthy both of your ancestors und yourselv 
- u/^gets three of the greatest reproaches — Iho i 
ff<^ ' ^^ ^"S envious, faithless and ungrateful. 
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[t is altogether foreign to jour character to ceiablish a 
law like thia, I will endeavor to prove In a few words 
by recounting one ot the former acts of tbe Stale. 
The Thirty Tyrants are said to have borrowed money 
from tbe LacedBmonians to attack the party in the 
PineuB. Wtten UDanimity waa restored, and these 
troubles were composed, tbe LacedtemoaiaDS sent an- 
basBadors aod demaoded payment of their money. 
Upon thia there arose a debate, and some contended 
that the iMirowera, the city party, should pay; others 
advised that it should be the first proof of harmony to 
join Id diactiargiDg tbe debt. Ttie people, we know, 
determined themselves to contribute, and share in the 
expense, to avoid breaking any article of their conven- 
tion. Then, were it not shameful if, at that time, you 
chose to contribute money for the benefit of persons 
who had injured you, rather than break your word, yet 
now, when it is in your power, without cost, to do 
jusUce to your benefactors by repealing tbU law, you 
sbould prefer to break your word? " 

Be argues, that the envious, grudgioj; spirit displayed 
in the law is, of all thinga, most Mien to Athenian 

" Every possible r^roach ahouid be avoided, but 
most of all, that of being envious. Why? Because 
envy ia altogether tbe mark of a bad disposition, and 
to have this feeling is wholly unpardonable. Besides, 
abhorring, as our commonwealth does, everything dis- 
graceful, there is no reproach fromnbicbsbcis further 
removed than from the imputation of being envious. 
Observe how strong are the proofs. In tbe first place, 
you are the only people who have state funerals for 
the dead, and funeral orations in which you glorify the 
mUou of bfar^ men. SuchacuBU>i&\&V^^Viil«.ytfff^ 
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which admires virtue, and does not envy others who 
are honored for It. In ttio next place, 7011 have ever 
bestowed the highest rewards upon those wlio win the 
garlands in grmnaBtlc conleata; nor have you, because 
but few are bom to partake of such rewards, envied 
the parties receiving them, nor abridged jour honors 
on that account. Add to these striking evidences that 
no one appears ever to have surpassed our State in 
tltierality — such rouoiflccnce has she displayed In re- 
quiting services. All these are manifcstalions of Justice, 
virtue, magnaulmity. Do not destroy the characlcr for 
which our State has all along been renowned ; do not, 
in order that Leptinea may wreak bla personal malice 
upon some wtiom be dislikes, dcprivu the State and 
yourselves of the honorable name which you have 
enjoyed tliroughout all time. Regard this as a contest 
pturely for the dignity of Athens, whether it is to be 
m^ntained the same as before, or to be impaired and 
degraded." 

The following passage is near the conclusion of the 
■peech. He la arguing against tho impolicy of binding 
the Stale for the future by such a law : 

" To one thing more I beg your attendon. This law 

cannot be good which makes the same provision for the 

future «B the past ' No one shall be eiempt,' it Bays, 

'not even the dcBcendents of Harmodiusand Aristogci- 

ton.' Good. 'NorBhallitbclawful togrant exemptions 

hereafter.' Not if similar men arise? Blame farmer 

doings aa you may, know you also the future? Ob, 

but we are far from eipectlng anything of the kind. 

Z trust -we are; but being human, out language aud our 

law Bboald he such as not to H\iock leligious ecntimcnt; 

and while we look for good lortune, wvi \iE^Vwfe 

beavea to gnai It, we wUV Witard (ffl. lortawi »& »iV 
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Ject to human casualties. The future, I take it, is un- 
certain to all men, and small occasions are productive 
of great events. Therefore we will be moderate in 
prosperity, and show that we have an eye to the 
future." 

It may be said that there is much of a modern tone 
and character about this speech. Its arguments are 
those of a constitutional lawyer and of a far-sighted 
politician. It is quiet and temperate, and at the same 
time singularly convincing. It was successful in its 
Immediate object, and it must have established the 
reputation of Demosthenes as a political debater of the 
first rank. From this time he must have felt but 
little timidity or hesitation in addressing that critical 
audience — the Athenian popular assembly. 
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Prrria in the fourth century ii.c. was a more cod- 
dderable power than we might have supposed from the 
comparative ease with which it was overthrown by 
Alexander. The Great King, as he was always called. 
was in the possession of immense resources. Financially 
he was much strooRer than the Greek world, though his 
mililary inferiority had been more than once clearly 
proved. He was still looked on by the Greeks generally 
withasortof wondering awe. He ruled in some (aeb ion 
h vast empire, and held it tt^ther by means of salraps 
and vassal princes, notwithstanding occasional serious 
revolts. He had had indeed, in past days, to acknowl- 
edge the independence of the Asiatic Greehs; still lie 
waa always distinctly felt as a force in Greek politics, 
with which from time to time he was brought Into 
conlflct. On the whole, be was regarded as an enemy ; 
but the unfortunate want of anything like hearty union 
among the states of Greece tended to weaken this feel- 
ing, and to make combined action against him all but 
impossible. There was always, lionever, a vague ftar 
that he might some day, if violently provoked, crush 
t/ie Greek world beneath the weight of a huge bar- 
bariaa inrnBion. 
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Id Ihe year 356 B.C., the second year of Alhcns' war 
with hiT revolted allicB, this fear m^c, lit Athens at leuht, 
to a positive panic. Oreck generals, as we have Boeii. 
occasionally fouad it convenient to lake service under 
Home Persian satrap, for the Bake of the liberal pay 
on which they could confidently reckon. Inlhcyciir 
above mentioned, CImica was in command of a ficd 
which Athens had sent out to put down her rcbelllou • 
sulijects in the Islands of the Jilgcan. He was a raan 
thoroughly of the adventurer type; and when he found 
that he could not pay his troops, which were for Ihc 
most part foreign mercenaries, lie carried olf \w arm::- 
ment on his own responsibility to the aid of Arlnbonur, 
the satrap of the country south of the Propoutis, who 
was then in revolt against the Qreat King, Arlabanus 
was. at the time, in sore need of help; but Chares 
gained for him a brilliant victory over tho kmg*B forces, 
and he received for himself and hia soldiers a liberal re- 
ward. The proceeding was, of course, utterly irreg- 
ular, and gave great offence at Athens; but the success 
recqnciled them to it. The King of Persia was natur- 
ally very indif^aot. and sent an embassy to Athens to 
complain of Ihis unprovoked aggression. Soon it was 
rumored that he was preparing a fleet of 300 galleys 
to aid their revolted allies and to attack their city. 
There was intense excitement. Peace was immediately 
concluded with the allies, but there wasa strong feeling 
in favor of declaring war against Persia. Now, It 
was said, waatbe time for on appeal to Phanbellenic 
sentiment, and to endeavor to unite Greece against her 
old enemy. We can well imagine that such language 
was likely to meet with a response in many quarters, 
(uid that it miyht well seem patrtoActta^^-'^a"^^''!-*'*'^' 
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InlfaiacsBe, again, DcmostheneH thougbt it bisduty 
to protest. He did so in & bpcceb delivered in 354 n.c. 
He must bave bccD, in all probability, on llie uapop' 
ularside. He bad, loo, against him tlie oiiinion of 
tiic [amous and clever rbetoricinn, IsocratC'', wbo liaii 
urged in one of his pampblela the expediency of a 
Panhellentc combinatiou against Persia. Tlie parly of 
EubuluB, backed up by a. number of oratora and duma- 
goguea, supported this policy. To Demosthenes it 
seemed an idle dream — the prppostcroua imagination of 
a knot of political adventuretB. The speech in wbicli 
ho oppo!%d it is calm and sialesmaalike. " In no one 
of his apeccbes," says Mr. Qrole, "is tlie spirit of 
practical wisdom more predominanl tbsn in this Itis 
earliest known discourse to tbe public Aaaembly. " Ho 
tells his eicitcd coontrymen some very plain home- 
truths. "The Greetis," he frankly nays, "arc too 
jealous of each other to be capable of uniting in an 
aggressive war. They might indeed do so in a Tvar of 
flclf-defence. Should Attiena declare war, the King of 
Persia would be able lo purchase aid from the Greeks 
themsolves. Such a stpp would consequently lay ba*c 
the worst weaknesses of the Greek world. Their right 
policy WM to put Athens in a posture of defence, ih.it 
she might not be attacked unprepared. They must re- 
organize their fleet. They must not bhrink from personal 
military service and lean upon foreign mercenaries. 
They must not rest conlcnledly on tbe glorious deeds of 
their ancestors, but uphold tlie digaiiy of Iheir Stale by 
themselves Imilatiog their deeds, whatever temporery 
sacriflcea it might cost them. Aud they should seek 
to rally round Athens a host of confederates, united to 
Iter bf tbe boada of common Interest and mutual con- 
tfrfff/icis, " Soiiie of these toxica W« b»wAv v, "oMw 
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critical circumstances, it must have required much 
moral courage to urge. 

A few passages from the speech will give the reader 
an idea of Demosthenes* views about Persia, about the 
difficulty of united action against that power, and the 
immediate duties of the Athenians themselves: 

"I hold the King," he says, *'to be the common 
enemy of all the Greeks. Still I would n6t for this 
reason advise you wiihout the rest to undertake a war 
against him. The GreelLs themselves, I observe, are 
not friends to one another. On the contrary, some 
have more confidence in the King than in certain of 
their own people. Such being the case, I deem it 
expedient and just, that all necessary preparations be 
made, and that this should be the groundwork of your 
resolution. Were there any plain proof that the King 
of Persia was about to attack the Greeks, I think they 
would join alliance, and be extremely grateful to those 
who sided with them and defended them against him. 
But if we rush into a quarrel before his intentions are 
declared, I am afraid that we shall be driven into a 
war with both — with the King and with the people 
whom we are axious to protect. He will suspend his 
designs, if we really have resolved to attack the Greeks, 
will give money to some, and promise friendship; while 
they, in the wish to carry on their own war with 
better success and intent on similar objects, wiD disre- 
gard the common safety of the Greek world. I be- 
seech you not to betray our country into such embar- 
rassment and folly. You, I perceive, cannot adopt the 
same policy in regard to the king as the other Greeks 
can. Many of them, I conceive, may yery well pursue 
their selflah interests, and be utterly indifferent to the 
iiitioiial welfare. But for yoAi VwvQ>aX<^ \)% ^&a^^^^»- 
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able, even though j^iu had niflered wrong, so to punbh 
tlic wrong-doera as to let bq; of them fall under the 
pnwcr of the barbarian. Under these circumaiances 
»'e roust be careful not to engage in the war on un- 
equal lerma, and not to allow bioi whom we auppoae lo 
be planning mischief against the Greeks to get the 
credit of appearing their friend " 

Although Attaeae is rich, he waras the people that 
tho<ie riches will not \x forthcoming on a mere vague 
Tumor of hostilities from Persia. When the danger 
is seen to be really imminent, then It wiQ be lime for 
the Stale to put a pressure on Its wealthy citizens. 

"Ton ioTite the Greeks to join you. But if you 
will not act OS they wish, how can you expect they will 
obey your call, when some of them have no good-will 
towards youT Because, forsooth, they will hear from 
you that Persia has designs on ttaemT Pray, do you 
imagine that they don't foresee it themselves? I am 
sure they do; but at present the fear outweighs the 
enmity which some of them bear towards you and 
towards euch other, Athens contains treasures equal 
to the rest of the Greek states put together. But the 
owners of wealth are so minded that if all your orators 
alarmed them with the intelligence that the Ejog was 
coming, that he was at hand, that the danger was in- 
evitable — If, besides the orators, a number of persons 
gave oracular warning — so far from contributing, they 
would not even discover their wealth or acknowledge 
Its possession. But if they knew that what is so ter- 
rible in report was really begnn, there Is not a man so 
foolish who would not be ready to g^ve and forcmoat 
to contribute. I say that we have money against the 
time at actual need, but not before. And therefore I 
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is to complete your other preparations. Let the rich 
retain their riches for the present (it cannot be in better 
bands for the state); and should the crisis come, then 
take it from them in volnntary coutributions." 

The speech is thus concluded: 

"My advice is, do not be over-alarmed at the war; 
neither be led to commence it. As far as I see, no other 
state of Greece has reason to fear it. All the Greeks 
know that so long as they regarded Persia as their 
common enemy, they were at peace with one another, 
and enjoyed much prosperity. But since they have 
looked on the King as a friend, and quareled about 
disputes with each other, they have suffered worse 
calamities than any one could possibly imprecate upon 
them. Should we fear a man whom both fortune and 
heaven declare to be an unprofitable friend and a useful 
enemy? If it were possible with one heart and with 
united forces to attack him alone, such an injury I 
could not pronounce to be an injustice. But since this 
cannot be, I say we must be cautious, and not afford 
the King a pretence for vindicating the rights of the 
other Greeks. Do not expose the melancholy condi- 
tion of Greece by convoking her people when you can- 
not persuade them, and making war when you cannot 
carry it on. Only keep quiet, fear nothing, and pre- 
pare yourselves. My advice in brief is this: Prepare 
yourselves against existing enemies; and you ought 
with the same force to be able to resist the King and 
all others, if they attempt to injure you. But never 
begin a wrong in word or deed. Let us look that our 
actions, and not our speeches on the platform, be 
worthy of our ancestors. If you pursue this course, 
you will do service not only to yourselves, but also to 
those who give the opposite coii\iw\\ iox ^wx ^"^ \tfSs^ 
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be angry with Uiem aftemrda for eirura now com- 
mitted," 

In this speech Demosthenes may be said to fore- 
shadow the general character of his foreiga pdicj. He 
did not wish AtbeDB to be aggrewiTe, but aimply to 
hold her own with a Arm band. This, he thought, she 
might well be pennaded to do. Grand scbemea of 
Panhellenic union i^inst the empire of Pcruti, such 
M floated before the imagination of leocrates, and were 
through his influence, fasclDating the minds of a certain 
claw of political eathuBiaets, he scouted as Quixotic. 
Above all things, he ^med at being a practical stales- 
man', and of tlUa the speech from which we have Just 
been quoting, delivered by bioi in the commencement 
of bb public life, is decisive eTldence. 

In the following year be delivered a speech which 
is of coDsiderable interest as ebowing bis view of Greek 
politics at the time. It was important, he thought, for 
Athens that there should be, as we say, a balance of 
power In the Greek world, and that neither Bparta nor 
Thebes should be too strong. I have explained the 
circumstances under which Uegalopolis was founded 
in 371 B.C., after the great battle of Leuctra, under 
Thebaa influence, as the metropolis of Arcadia, and 
specially as a check on Sparla. The establishment of 
this city, together with the loss of the Messeniau terri- 
tory, which soon followed, was a terrible blow to tbat 
stale. Sparta, in fact, for the time, was reduced to a 
second-rate power. She was hemmed in by enemies 
00 the north and on the west It was hardly to be 
expected that she would acquiewe in such humiliation. 
And BO, Id the year SS3 b.c, her king, Archldamus, 
bejian to plan a couoler-rc volution, which should undo 
the work of Leuctra by the diestructlon of Megalopolis 
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sad tbe reconquwt of Henenia. It waa, however, 
neccswiy for bim to have some pretext which should 
commend itself generallf in Greek opinioD. He was 
mciiitaling «a entire nnsettlement of the aSaira of the 
Pelopooni'se in the interest of Sparta; and this, he 
knew, would not be allowed if it were to be openly 
avowed. Accordingly he put forward the policy of a 
general restoration of ancient rights to the difteroot 
states. Athens would thus recover the border town of 
OrOpus, now in the posseBsion of Tbebee, tbe iosa of 
which bad much vexed aod distressed her. Thus, it 
was hoped, she might be disposed to favor the Spar- 
tan proposals, which, as a matter of course, the aoti- 
Tlieban pat^, then very strong, would hack up to the 
utmost of ile power. Tbe result which such a policy, 
would have on Hegolopolia, as a harrier in Sparta's 
way, was kept in the background. Tbe new city must 
have inevitably dwindled down Into an inaigniQcant 
township, and the purpose wiib wliich it bad been 
founded would have been frustrated. 

Envoys came to Athens both from Sparta and from 
Megalopolis. There was a warm and angry debate. 
Tbe bitter hatred Athenians had always felt towards 
Thebans. coupled with tbe immediate desire of recover 
ing Oropus, was enough to recommend tbe Spartan 
proposals. It seems strange that the memory of what 
Athens bad suffered from Ibe hands of Sparta did not 
at once dectUe the question, and open the eyes of tbe 
people to the dangers of Sparta's insidious policy. 
Some there ware who saw tbroui;h it and denounced 
it. Demosthenes was among tbe number. He was 
with the "Opposition;" an<i il appears that on this 
occasion he failed. He supported the cause of Hega- 
lopoUe— the cuue, in fact, of Thebea— arpOn^ ttwJ. ^<. 
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would be ft gnre political blunder to assist Sparia in 
recovering tbo position which bIio lidd in Greece pre- 
vious to the battle of Lcuctra. Hia speech is subtle 
and iD^'cnlous, and must have been convinciag to those 
who would not let themselves be carried away by an 
unreasoning antipiithy to everything Theban. 

"The LacedB^monlanH." he says, "are acting a 
crafty part. Tliey suy they cannot retain the grati- 
tude thoy feel for you for helping them in a lime of 
urgent need unless yon now allow them to commit an 
injustice. However repugnant it may be to the dcaigna 
of the Sparliins that we should adopt llie Arcadian 
alliance" (that u, the alliance of Hegnlupolls), "surely 
their gratitude for having been saved by us in a crisis 
of extreme peril ought to outweigh Iheir reHentmcnt 
for being checked in their aggression now." 

As to the bait held out by Sparta to Athens in the 
prospect of the recovery of Oropus, he says: 

"My opinion is, 6rst, that our Slate, even without 
iacriticing any Arcadian people to the Lacedemonians. 
may recover Oropun, both with their aid. if they are 
minded to act justly, and that of others mho hold 
Thehan usurpation to be intolerable. Secondly, sup- 
posing that it were evident to us that, unless we permit 
the Loccdtemonians to reduce the Peloponnese, we can- 
not obtain possession of Oropus, allow me to say, I 
deem it more expedient lo let OropuB alone than lo 
abandon Hessenia and the Peloponneso lo the Lace- 
dsmoniana. I imagine the question between us and 
them would soon be about other natters. . . . 

"I am sure, to Judge from rational observation— 
and I think most Athenians will agree with me — that 
if the Laccd^Mnonlan,') take Megalopolis. Ales-senia will 
^9 in daager; apd if they take Meseenin, I pTcdiO 
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that you and tbe Thebans Y^ill be allies. Then it is 
much better and more honorable for us to receive the 
Theban confederacy as our friends and resist Lacedae- 
monian ambition, than, out of reluctance to save tbe 
allies of Thebes, to abandon them now, and have after- 
wards to save Thebes herself and be in fear also for our 
own safety. I cannot but regard it as perilous to our 
State should the Lacedaemonians take Megalopolis and 
again become strong. For I see they have undertaken 
the war not to defend themselves, but to recover their 
ancient power. What were their designs v hen they 
possessed that power, you perhaps know better than I, 
and therefore may have reason to be alarmed." 

This was plain speaking, and sound, statesmanlike 
advice. It could not have been the interest of Athens 
to let Sparta gain her old supremacy, as she was 
certainly striving to do. It was her interest, as Demos- 
thenes says towards the conclusion of his speech, not to 
abandon Megolopolis and tlie Arcadians, and to make 
them feel (should they survive the struggle) that they 
had owed their deliverance not to themselves or to any 
other people but the Athenians. As affairs turned 
out, the dangers he apprehended never came to pass. 
He could not persuade his countryrnen to support 
Megalopolis. They simply stood neutral. The Lace- 
daemonians waged war for two years in Arcadia, and 
gained some partial successes, but they could not carry 
out their designs. Thebes, though she had occupation 
for her soldiers in other quarters, contrived to send 
an army into the Peloponnese; and after some inde- 
cisive engagements, a truce was concluded, which left 
matters as they were. Megalopolis and the Arcadian 
confederacy escaped the pe^il with which Sparta had 
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Greece was UDBatl^factory. Hubaequcmly, when Ihejr 
sppri.'hfndcd a. similar danger from FiparUi, they did 
not think il worth their wbilo to ask help from Atliens. 
They did not care to be refused a second time, nnd on 
this occasion they applied to Philip. He was not Ilic 
man to miss Buch an opportiiuityi and thus Mace- 
donian influence waa bronghl to bear on the affaire of 
tbo Peloponneae. This was the unfortunate conse- 
quence of the indifference of Athena to the progress 
of Spartan ambition. She gave the impreaaion la thit 
Greek world (hat she was not in earnest in wiahing to 
* maintain the liberties of the states of the Peloponncse, 
although it h^id been her constant profession to do so. 
This was the infeteiicc drawn from her refusal to ally 
herself villi Megalopolis against Spnits. Had she 
been guided by (he counsels of Dcmoathenes. ahe 
would have assumed a dignified political attitude, and. 
■a events turned out, have put a stumbling-block in 
the way of her future enemy and destroyer. It is 
true, indeed, that at that time there was no distinct 
cause of apprehension from Macedon, and there is not 
even any allusion to Philip in his speech of Dcmos- 
tbenes. We may therefore conclude that as yet he 
himeelf feared nothing in that quarter. Still, it is not 
the less to his credit that be urged Athens to adopt a 
policy which would have won for her the respect and 
c»nfldenco of many of the Qrceks, and might have bad 
the cftect of excluding the intrusions of a moNt danger- 
ous foreign influence into aa important part of the 
tjireek world. 



CHAPTER VL 

FIUST SPEECH OP DEMOSTHENES AQAtNST PHILIP — 
SPEECH FOR THE FREEDOM OF THE PEOPLE OF 
RHODES. 

The year 852 b.c. brought with it the beginnings of 
great events. In that year, for the first time, the King 
of MacedoQ really showed that he might possibly be 
entertaining designs fraught with peril to the Greek 
world. He had prominently intervened in Greek 
politics. He had taken a conspicuous part in the 
Sacred or Holy War between the Thebans and Phocians. 
Once, indeed, he had been utterly defeated by the 
Phocian leader, Onomarchus, and hid been driven 
back into his kingdom with, loss and disaster, though 
report made him say that ''he did not fly, but fell 
back like the battering-ram, to give a more violent 
shock another time." He speedily again entered Thes- 
saly with a more powerful array; and with the help of 
his allies in that country and of the admirable Thes- 
salian cavalry, he won at Pagasse a decisive victory 
over Onomarchus, who perished in the flight. Now 
he was completely master of Thessaly, a country which 
ought to have been under the control of a Greek state, 
and in which, of late, Theban influence had been 
supreme. Macedon was thxiA Vcl ^^^^X >Xi& vC^xvs^k:^^^. 
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land power to the north of the Feloponaeae; and ber 
king had bo:h displayed military genius, and had 
shown that be was in command of an army wilji which 
it waa already a questionwhetberauy single Qrejkslate ' 
could cope. The baillc just fought was on a very con- 
siderable scale, aad could not have failed to suggest un- 
pleasant apprehendona to Iho mind of every tbiuking 
politician. Philip might very possibly follow up bis 
success with an ioxtanl invasion of northern Qreece. 
He did in fact advance on TUermopyite; but Athens had 
forestalled him, and the famous pass was guarded hy 
a force before which he thought pruileat to retire. The 
Athenians exulted in the reflection that they had once 
again been the deliverers of Greece, But their joys 
were doomed to be of very brief duration. 

For a few months the King of Macedon employed 
himself in securing a firm hold on Thessalay. Mean- 
while his cruisers and privateers, of which be had 
contrived to raise a formidable number, infested the 
northern Islands and coasts of the ^gean, to the great 
aDnoyance and injury of Athenian trade. In the 
autumn of 853 b.c. he hurried northwards, entered 
Thrace, and took advantage of its intesline feuds, with 
a view \a getting the country under his control. In 
November news reached Athena, the serious import of 
- which could not be misunderstood. Philip was be- 
sieging Heneum— a place probably on the northern 
coast of the Propontis, to the west of Perinthus. It 
was contiguous to the Thracian Chersonese, occupied, 
as we have seen, by Athenian colonists, and, as it 
appears, actually garrisoned by an Athenian force. 
The act was thus one of almost open hostility, and 
practically equivalent to a declanitioa of war. But 
what made it singularly alarming was, that it was a 
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most dangerous menace to the Athenian interests on 
the north of the JBgean. It meant, in fact, peril to 
the com trade of Athens, and high prices and possibly 
famine to the citizens. It showed, too, clearly enough, 
that Philip, if he could, would rob the city of its most 
valuable outlying possessions. Thus the eyes of the 
people ought to have been thoroughly opened to the 
danger which hung over them; but as soon as they 
knew that Philip was ill, and next heard a report of 
his death, they fell back into their love of the easy, 
comfortable life at Athens, with its pleasures and 
amusements, and flattered themselves with the notion 
that the crisis was finally past. The peace party, witli 
Eubulus at its head, always strong, was now for the 
moment stronger than ever; and its best representative, 
the really patriotic Phoolan, was too cynical to believe 
in the possibility of his countrymen being roused to 
the degree of effort and endurance which a serious 
struggle with Biacedon would demand from them. 

As soon as it was known that Philip had recovered, 
and was as active and aggressive as ever, there were, it 
appears, several acrimonious debates in the Assembly, 
with grievous complaints as to the inefficiency of the 
generals and of their troops. Athens still clung to her 
maritime supremacy, and it was felt to be disgraceful 
that this should be threatened by a barbarian. Still, 
her public men had not the moral courage to tell the 
people plainly the only way by which such a disgrace 
could be ended. It was painful to speak to them of 
personal service on shipboard, with all its hardships 
and risks. Demosthenes, in his speech on the war 
with Persia, had hinted, not obscurely, at this neces- 
sity. He did so far more clearly and persistently on 
the occasion we have been ascrlb\sL^. K\ "Ccl^ v^ ^ 
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about thirty he spoke the memorable harang^ known 
M the First Philippic. 

The speech bIiows tlint he had now quite made up 
his mind on the subject of the foreign policy of Athens. 
A year ago he had not, as we may reasonably Infer, 
regarded Macedoa as a source of real danger to the 
b«edom of the Oreek world. He wbh now convinced 
that Philip had designs beyond the mere establishment 
of a compact and powerful nurtiiem kingdom. He 
takes a broad view of the politicnt situation, and speaks 
not merely as a citizen of the forcmoat state of Greece, 
but as a Oroek on behalf of Oreek tecurity and inde- 
pendence. 

It was assuredly much to the honor of Demoetbenes 
that, aa a young politician, be sounded a distinct note 
of warniog, which he must have known would have 
Jarred on the easy-going temper of his countrymen. 
Their affairs, he plainly tells them, were in a very bad 
plight; but there was hope, just because they had not 
as yet really exerted themselves. Therufore there was 
no reason for despair. Philip's power, indeed, was 
already great; he bad Theasaly at his feet; he bad 
defeated a Oreek army under a brave and experienced 
leader; he wus now threatening the CbersoDrM and 
the notbern coasts of the ^gcan, and with bis fleet 
was harassing the commerce of Athens; Btlll, he was 
not a more formidable foe than BpurtiL bad been ; and 
the fact that he was formidable at nil n-aa due to their 
own voluntary supincnesa, which, for the sake of 
Greece and for the glory of Athens, they must shake 
off once and forever. Otherwise, oven if rumor bad 
truly asserted Fillip's death, they would soon raise up 
agaitat tbenuelve* another Philip equally t«rrible. 
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" You must not despond," ho says at the banning 
of his speech, ''under your present circumstances, 
wretched as they are; for that which is worst in them 
as regards the past, is best for the future. My mean- 
ing is this— your affairs are amiss because you do 
nothing which is required. If the result were the same, 
although you performed your duties, there would be 
no hope of amendment Consider, further, what is 
known to you by hearsay, and what men of experience 
remember. Not long ago, how vast a power the Lace- 
diemonians possessed! Yet how nobly and admirably 
did you consult the dignity of Athens, and undertook 
the war against them for the rights of Greece! Why 
do I mention this? To show and convince you that 
nDthing, if you take precaution, is to be fcanHi; noth- 
ing, if you arc negligent, goes as you desire% Take for 
examples, the strength of Uic LaccdsBmonians, which 
you overcame by minding your duty, and the insolent 
ambition of this Philip now, which utterly confounds 
us through our neglect of our interest. If any of you 
think the man a formidable foe, looking at the vastness 
of his present power and our loss of all our strongholds, 
that is reasonable enough ; only you should reflect that 
there was a time when we held Pydna, and Potidosa, 
and Methone, with all the adjacent country, and that 
many of the nations now in league with Philip were 
independent and free, and preferred our friendship to 
his. Had Philip then taken it into his head that, 
Athens was too formidable a foe to fight, when she 
had so many fortresses to threaten his country, and he 
was destitute of allies, nothing that he has accomplished 
would he have attempted, and never would he have 
acquired so large a dominion. But he saw clearly 
eQOug;h tbftt sucU places we tUe o^^ i^u-u^ ^^ ^"^ v 
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tbat the posaesHioru of the abseul bcluDg to the pres- 
ent, tliose or the eureka^ to (lie fldvcotiirous who 
Bhriok not from toil. Acting on that printiple, he lias 
won everything, nod kccpa it eilher hy wny of con- 
quest or by friendly nttichmcnt utid alliance; for all 
men will aide with and rei^iXKit those whom they see 
prepared and willing to make proper exertions. If 
you will adopt this principle now. though you have 
not bitberto done 80 — and if every man, when he can 
and ought to give his service 10 the Slate, be ready to 
give it without excuse— if the rich will contribute, if 
the able-bodied will enli»t, — in a word, plainly, if you 
will become your own muHtem, and cease each expect- 
ing to do nothing himx.-lf. wbile his neighbor does 
cverj-thing for him, — tliei) will you. with heiLvcn's 
permiseion, recover your own, and get back what has 
been frittered away, and chastise Philip, Du not im- 
agine that hia empire la everliistiugly SL'cureJ to him aa 
to a, god. There are who h;ite and fear and envy him, 
even among Ihnso lliat seem most friendly; and all 
feelings natural to oUier men exist, w ; may assume, in 
his confederates. But now they are all cowed, for thoy 
have no refuge bcciiuso of yourtardlness and indolence, 
which I aay you must abandon forthwith." 

On the subject of the preparations tbcy ought to 
make, Demosthenes thus advises them : 

" First , we must provide fifty war-ships, and hold 
ourselves prepared in case of emergency to embark and 
sail. There must, too, be an equipment of transports 
for half the cavalry, and sufficient boats. This we 
must have In readiness agninitt iiis sudden marches 
from Ilia own country to TliermopyliE, the Chersonese, 
Olj'ntituB, aud anywhere he likes. For he ahould be 
wa/Je to hare the Idt'n tuat po^uU^ jou way toua; 
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yourselves out of this over-supineness and start off as 
you did to Eubcea, and very lately to ThermopylsB. 
Such an armament, I say, ought instantly to be agreed 
upon and provided. '* 

In the following passage, the want of skill and 
method with which Athens was carrying on the con- 
test is strikingly exposed : 

** You, Athenians, with larger means than any people, 
have never up to this day made proper use of any of 
them, and your war with Philip is exactly like the 
boxing of barbarians. With them, the party struck 
first is always feeling for the blow; strike him any- 
where else, there go his hands again; ward or look 
you in the face he cannot and will not. So with you. 
If you hear of Philip in the Chersonese or at Ther- 
mopylae, you vote to send a force there; if you hear of 
him somewhere else, you run, so to say, after his heels 
up and down, and are, in fact, commanded by him. 
No plan have you devised for the war; no circum- 
stance do you see beforehand, but only when you learn 
that something is done or is about to be done. For- 
merly, perhaps, this was allowable ; now it is come to 
a crisis to be borne no longer. It seems as if some 
god, in shame at our proceedings, had put this activity 
into Philip. For had he been willing to remain quiet 
in possession of his conquests and prizes, and attempted 
nothing further, some of you, I think, would be satis- 
fied with a state of things which brands our nation 
with the shame of cowardice and of the foulest dis- 
grace. But by continually encroaching and grasping 
after more, he may possibly rouse you, if you have not 
altogether despaired. I marvel, indeed, that not one 
of you notices with concern and awgGx V\v«A.\Jaa\^^'^- 
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Towards the conclusion of liia speech, DcmMtbeneB 
reproaches tlie people with their eilly fondness for 
goasiping about Fliiltp'a reported movemcnle, and bida 
Ibcm remember that he now is and long has been their 

"Some among ourselves go about and sa; that 
Philip is concerting with the Lacedsmouians the de- 
struction of Thebes and the dissolution of free states; 
some, that be has sent envoys to the King;* others, 
that he is fortifying cities in lUyria. Bo we wander 
about, each inventing stories. For my part, I quite 
believe that Philip is thoroughly intoiJcated with the 
magnitude of his esplolts, and that be liaa many such 
dreams In his imagination. Still, most assuredly his 
plan of action is not such as to let the greatest fools 
among us know what bis Intentions are. For the 
greatest fools are these newsmongers. Let us dismiss 
such talk, and remember ouly that Philip is an enemy 
who robs us of our own, and has long insulted us; 
that whenever we have expected aid from any quarter, 
it has been found hostile; and that the future depends 
on ourselves: and, unless we are willing to flght him 
there, we shall perhaps Ive compelled to fight here. 
This let us remember, and then we ahaU have deter- 
mined wisely, and have done with idle conjectures. 
You need not pry into the future, but assure your- 
selves that it will be disastrous, unless you give your 
mind to your duty, and »re willing to act as becomes 
yon." 

• The king of FenU. 
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The only result of this speech was, that a paltry 
four or five ships were sent to Ibc Cberaoncse under a 
mercenary and somewhat disreputable general, Chari- 
demus. The fact was, that there was a numerous party 
at Athena who never could be persuaded that Philip 
would some day be a reailj daugerous enemy. Penia 
was the power of wbicb tbey were always thinking as 
the great source of peril to Greece. There were still 
rumors flying about as to Ihe gigantic preparationa 
which the King was said to be making against them to 
revenge the defeats of Marathon and Balamis. Possibly 
such reports were stimulated by Philip himself. Kcxt 
there were those who were, in fact, Philip's paid agents, 
now, DO doubt, a considerable class in several Oreek 
stales. And, last of all, there was incredulity and 
apathy among the Athenians themselvex. All these 
advt;r:'« influences were too strong for Demosthenes, 
and his appeal to the patrioiiam of his countrymen 

In the speech we have been describing, Demosthenes 
dwelt on the duty of Athens to put herself forward as 
the champion of Greece and of iia free states. In a 
speech delivered some months or perhaps a year after- 
wards, he reminds her that she ought to bo the ciiam- 
pion of democracy and of popular government. From 
this point of view, the oration entitled " On the 
freedom of the people of Rhodes" has much interest. 
We rather gather, from the general tone o{ the speech, 
that Pliilip's rustlessness had ceased for a time, or at 
all events that ho had something cTse to do ihan to 
threaten the possessions and the cnmmerce of Athens. 
It was made on the occasion of a deputaiion from the 
deniocrulic party in Hhodes, wh ■> wished the island to 
pas I again imder Atheni&a toiiVtqV 
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Rhodes had more than oace been in alliance with 
Atheos^a conacctlon which practically implied a cer- 
tain degree of subjection and dependence. Willi the 
close of the Peloponncsian War and the triumph of 
Sparta, it wag put under an oligarchy, which meant 
Spartan control. About the year 396 b.c. tlic Athenian 
general Codoq, who had a powerful fleet ia Ibe Mgva.n, 
again forced the Rhodians to become the allies of 
Athens. Pour years afterwards a Spartan fleet appeared, 
and this was the signal for another revolution in the 
government. There was, iiscems, one of those horrible 
incidents with which Qrcek history is so often dis- 
figured— a massacre of the democratic leaders and of 
the adherents of Athens. But the oligarchy now im- 
posed on the islantl did not last long. The Spartan 
fleet was defeated, and Rhodes and most of the islands 
of Ibe ^gean returned to the AtheniaD alliance. We 
may take for granted that democracy was re-catahlished. 
Then came, in358B,c., the Social War, the war between 
Athens and her allies, which broke up the second 
Athenian empire. Of this, Rhodes was the origin. 
Chares, the Athenian general, of whom we have 
already had occasion to speak, provoked and disgusted 
the Rhodians by plunder and eitortion. Cos and 
Chios bad similar grievances; and the three islands 
threw oS their coDuectioo with Athena, and began the 
Social War— Rhodes being the prime mover. Tlicy 
were helped by Hausolus, King of Caria and a vassal 
prince of the Persian empirt^. lie was a man of cod- 
sldcruble ambition, and his idea was to annex Rhodes, 
which was adjacent to bis own territories. It was first 
necessary to detach it from the Athenian alliance; and 
Mausolae contrived, by intrigues with the oligarchical 
P»rt}' ia Ibe Jisjaitd, to introduce & Cu'isn E&TdaQa ; and 
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ODce more the government waa revolutionized. The 
people and their leaders found themselves in a hopeless 
plight, now that they had renounced their connection 
with Athens, while the oligarchy was supported by 
Peraian iufluence through Mausolus. When thai 
king died and his queen Artemisia succeeded, the 
government became ho intolerably oppressive that the 
popular party ventured to send an embassy to Athens, 
and humbly to implore relief. It was hardly to be 
expected thai the embassy would be well received. 
.The AttaeniuDS felt that Rhodes had inflicted a grieToua 
injury on them by plunging them io a dtsastroua war, 
which had ended in dissolving their confederacy. They 
were in no mood to listen to the present petition. 
Nevertheless it was supported bj Demosthenes. 

It is a hard mailer to soothe Cbe temper of people 
when Ibey feel, as the Atfaeniane now did, that they 
have suffered much from Ingratitude. Popular as- 
semblies, under such circumstances, are apt to be 
peculiarly angry and excited. All that Demosthenes 
could do was to appeal to the better and more generous 
sentiments of his countrymen. They ought not, he 
argued, to brood over the wrongs done to them by 
these insignificaot islanders, but to think only of what 
was due to Athens and to Greece. It was alike their 
duty and interest to vindicate ilie freedom of an op- 
pressed Greek people, and to stand by the policy oF 
supporting popular and democratic government against 
oiigarciis and tyrants. Unless they resolved to act 
tbus, tbe political constitution of Athens would Itself 
be imperiled. If all democracies were put down, their 
own would fall at last. Demosthenes, we see, was 
beartdly in sympalby with democracy, and regardirf it 
u the special glory of A.thetta to >^ \\a i^^usxt^'a^ ^s^ 
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upholder. If at times he felt its wesic aide, ood its 
teodeQcj to vacillation and irresoiulioD, still he uever 
eecou to have doubted that it was on the nhole the 
beat and most m^aly type of government. 

Such were his teasons for counselling the assemblj 
to lijtea fttvorably to the request for aid from the 
Rhodians. In the following passage these Tiewe are 
clearly expressed: 

"Observe, men of A.thens, that you have waged 
many wars both against democracies and sigainst 
ollgarctiiea. This you know without my lelling; but 
for what causes you have been at war with either, 
perhaps not one of you considers. What are the 
causes? Against democraLic.il stales your wars have 
been either for private grievances, when you could not 
make public satisfaction, or for territory or bound- 
aries, or a point of honor, or for tlie leadership of 
Greece. Ag^nst oligarcliics you fought, not for such 
tliiogs, but for your constitution and for freedom. 
Ttiercfore I would not hesilate to say that I think it 
better that all the Greeks should be your enemies with 
a popular government than your friends under an oli- 
garchical. For with free men I consider you would 
have no difficulty In making peace when you cbose; 
but wlib people under an oligarchy, even friendship I 
bold 10 be insecure. It is impossible thut the few can 
be attached io the many, the seekers of power to the 
lovers of constitutional equality. I marvel none of 
you consider that, when the Rhodians and nearly all 
peoble are drawn into this slavery, our constitution 
must be in tbe samj peril. It all other governments 
are oligarchical, it is impossible that tliey will let your 
democracy aione. They know loo well thiit no other 
people will bring things back to Ireedom-, UKKfotq 
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they will wish to destroy a goveniiDent from wbicb 
tbey apprehend mischief to IhemseiTes. Ordiaarj 
wroDg-doer« you may regard as eaemiea to the auffer- 
era; whiie they who subvert coDStltutions aod IraDBforni 
them into oligarchiea must be looked upon Ba the com- 
mon enemies of a1I lovers of freedom." 

In the opinion of Demoatbenea it thus appears 
that oligarchy was in fact slavery, and wholly alien 
to the Qreek genius. The memory of the Athens of 
Pericles was deeply impressed on his mind, Bui 
he felt he was now addressing a people singularly 
proae to be misled. He bints plainly in this spnecb 
at the ezislence of an unpatriotic faction in the 
Stale. 

"It is difficult for you," he ^ya, "to adopt right 
measures. All other men have one battle to flglit— 
namely, against their open and avowed enemies. You 
have a double contest — that which the rest have, and 
also a prior and a more arduous one. You must in 
counae] overcome a faction vhicb acta among you la 
systematic opposition to the Btat«. Heu who desert 
the politics haoded down to them by their ancestors, 
and support olii^rchical measures, should be degradet) 
and deprived of constitutional privileges, and disquali- 
fied from being your political advisers. " 

Again Demosthenes failed. The bitterness of Athe- 
nian fee'ing towards the ungrateful isiandcis made the 
people blind to higher considerations, and Rhodes re' 
mained in the bands of an oligarchy. It was still 
subject to Caria, and waa thus really a Persian de 
pendency. 




CHAPTER VII. 



Whbk I)emoetheDes, some time in the year 8S8 B.C., 
mode hiB flrit speech against Philip, there were good 
grounds for an uneBsy feeling throughout the Qreek 
world as to the king's possible nioremeDts and deaigna. 
He bad already raised Macedon to a positiun it had 
never before held. It had become a dlatinct power in 
the politics of Greece, For a while, howe»er, the 
nBually active Philip seemed to be realty resting from 
Ills labors, and next to nothing was heard of him. 
DemosUieucs does not so much as allude to him in his 
speech "for the freedom of the people of Rhodes." We 
may fairly infer from his silence that adything like 
serious apprt'lienaions at Athens of peril front " the 
barbarian," as Philip was called, had died away. The 
peace party, always strong, and able to make out a 
plausible cose for itself, would thus be strengthened; 
and it would not be easy, even in the face of manifeal 
danger, thoroughly to rouse the Athenians to a ^nse of 
the duty which they owed both to themselves and to 
Greece. 
Pbilip was by this time a powerful prince; but still 
he waa as yei barely n niAlclt tut M,\wn», \™d she 
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dioMn to put forth her full streDgth. He had an 
efficient nimj and a good revenue, and he also had 
the luck to hare other collateral advantages. Be had 
tools and a£eQt« in several Greek states i and be had 
ptacticall7 on bis side at Athens very many of the rich 
and wgU-UmIo citizens, who altrank from the idea of 
a war -which required personal service and exertion. 
It was perfectly clear that a contest with bim would 
bave been a serious undertaking. At the same time, 
his position, though strong, was not altogetbet secura. 
He had, as we have seen, possessed himself of some of 
the coast towns, and he h^l » fleet in tbe ^gean. 
Atliens should never have allowed him to advance to 
this point. She bad flung away opportunities; but 
even now it was not too late to check bim with the 
help of a seasonable alliance. As yet he had no hold 
on tbe district known as Cbslcidice, which Juts out 
with its three penlnsulsa into the north-west of the 
^gean. It was a valuable and conunandieg strip of 
couolry; and it contained thirty Greek towns, of 
which the chief was tbe dty Olyntbus, [at the 
head of tbe Toronsan gulf. Some of these towns 
regarded themselves as dependencies of Olynihus, 
and formed what was known as tbe Olynthian 
confederacy. There was a time when even Pella, 
now tbe capital of Uaceiloaia, was included in their 
number. Olynthus, indeed, bad been qtiite the moat 
powerful city in tbe north of tbe ^gean, and far too 
proud to submit to the supremacy of either Sparta or 
Athens. Sparta with much difficulty forced It,* In 
379 B.C., Into the LacedKraooian confederacy; and 
Athens, about ten years later, very much weakened its 
inflttence by taking from it some of its lerrltoTY ui^ 
of iU subject-towns. BtiU, however, W'w^i'^^^ws^'^''^ 
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and floariflliing; and it could, at an cxtremitjr, bring 
into the field a considereble military force, especial); 
of cavalry. Although It owed Athens a gmdge, it had, 
as we haTc seen, proposed alliance when it saw its 
neighbor, Amphlpolis, pass into the hands of PhUlp. 
Athens declined the offer, and Philip was clever enongh 
temporarilj to conciliate the good will of the Olyn- 
tbiana by a trifling concession of territory,— intending, 
no doubt, at the flrat convenient moment,'to pick a quar- 
rel with them and annex the whole district. It must 
have been easy for him, in the case of a city Immedi- 
ately in his own neighborhood, to have his partisans 
among the citizens; and it was to this that he was in- 
debted for his ulthnate success. The towns, too, which 
were connected with Olynthus by the loose tie of feder- 
ation, were no doubt singularly open to bis intrigues. 
BtiU, there was the feeling that he might become a 
dangerous aggressor; and accordingly Olynthus decided 
on a change of policy, and, in 869 b.c, withdrew Itself 
from the Macedonian alliance. The next step wag to 
GODclnde peace with Athens, and even to show a wish 
for a yet closer union with that state. Athens, too, 
now saw the advantage of such a union, and, indeed, 
actually made overtures to that effect; but Olynthus 
VSB not quite prepared to commit itself dcQnitely 
to an Athenian alliance, which it well knew would 
be equivalent to a declaration of hostility against 
Philip. 

Before long, however,— in the year b.c. 860, as It 
seems,— Philip left the Olynthisns no alternative but 
that of seeking powerful support. He made them feel 
that they were in imminent danger by a sudden and 
(ui/?roroked attack on one of those cities of Chalcldlee 
wbicb would natnially loo^ to 0\3iiQntt lot vsrtmatb; 
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knd protection. Their e7e8 were dow completelj 
opened, and tbey Instantl; sent o9 an etnbiiBsr to 
Athena. Philip, indeed, tried to persuade thim hj 
envoya that he had no intention of malting war on 
tbem; but he could not blind them. The; felt aure 
that thcj might count on a favorable reception for 
their enToya at Athena, and on the prospect of awist- 
ttnce. Nor were thej disappointed, tt was impossible 
for the Athenians to negleet such an opportunity. 
They had themaelvea lately proposed such an alliance, 
and now it was offered them. There could be no mis- 
take as to the critical nature of the situation. Philip 
had attacked and taken a Qreek cily, and it was hardly 
possible to doubt that he waa feeling his way to tha 
conquest and annexation of the entire peninsula of 
Chalcidice, wiih its thirty towns. Were he to be nic- 
ce^eful, it was clear that hia power would be immensely 
increased. Equally clear was it that Olynttaus, If well 
supported, might effectually stop his further progress. 
Indeed, so aanguine were the Athenians, that the gen- 
eral talk now was about punishing Philip for hia per- 
fidy. Only one atatesman and orator Of any note, 
Demadea, who waa rarely to be found on the patriotic 
aide, and was subsequently in all probability a mere 
creature of Philip's, spoke against the proposed alli- 

It was on this occasion that Demosthenes, in the 
latter halt probably of the year 860 B.C., delivered 
three memorable speeches, commonly known as the 
" Olynthiacs." He must have felt that the convictions 
of the people were with him; and yet at the same time 
ha lets us see, by hia general tone, that he almoet de- 
spaired of being able to stir them to decisive, bc\\q^i.. 
All that th^ could be peiBatda& Ut &o ~«*)^ V> wa>& 
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thirtj gallejs and 2,000 mercenaries. This poor Utile 
force could Dot slop Philip from contlnulDg his 
atlacks on tbe Greek towns of Chslcidice. He bad 
not yet entered Olynthian territory, or even declared 
w&r ag&lDSt the city; but OlynthuB whs eufflciently 
alarmed to send a second embssay to Athens, begging 
for more effectual help. A large force was now de- 
Bpatcted; but It consisted of mercenaries, and, unfor- 
tuoately for Athena, it was under the command of a 
man who, though he had some military talent, was bo 
dineputable io his life that he utterly disgusted the . 
OlynthiaoB. 

In tbe speech which was probably first deUvered, 
DemoBlheues seeks to encoura^ his countrymen to 
take a hopeful tIcw of affalm by pointing out to them 
how It really was that Philip bod risen Io power, and 
how numerous were the elementu of weakness in his 
kingdom and government. 

"He has risen by conciliating and cajoling the sim- 
plicity of every people which knew him not. When 
one has grown strong, as he has, by rapacity and 
artifice, on the first preteict, the slightest reason, all 
is overturned and broken up. If you will per- 
form your duties properly, not only will it appear 
that Philip's alliances are weak and precarious, but 
tile poor stale of his native empire and power will be 
revealed. To speak roundly, the Macedonian power 
Is very well as a help, as It was for you in the time of 
Timotbcns against the Olynthiaus. For them, too, 
ag^nst Poildtea, it was an imporlamt alliance. Lately, 
as you know, it aided the Thessaliana in their broils 
jgnd troubles agt^nat the regnant house: and indeed the 
accea^oa ol any power, however small, is undoubtedly 
asefal But of Itself Hacedoa \a te«i\>te, ui4^lw num- 
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berlees deflcienciea. The veiy operations which wem 
to conBtltute Philip'a greatness— bU wars uid his ez- 
peditioiu — have made it more ioBecure than it was 
originally. Do noCimagine tbatFtullpandtiisBubJecU 
have the same likings. He craves glory — makes that 
his passion; is ready for any coDseqacnce of adventure 
and peril— preferring, as he does, to B lite of safety, the 
honor of achieving wliat no Hacedoaian king ever 
did before. They have no share in the glorious result: 
ever harassed by these excursions, they suffer and toil 
without ceasing; they have no leisure for their employ- 
ments or private affairs, and cannot so much as disposa 
of their hard earnings, the markets of the country 
being closed on account of the war. We may easily 
Infer from all this what is the general Macedonian feel- 
ing towards Philip. His mercenaries and guards, in- 
deed, have the lepulation of admirable and wcll-Irained 
soldiers; but, as I beard from one who had been born 
In the country, they are ho better than others. If some 
of them are experienced in battles and camp^gns, 
Philip Is jealous of such men, and drives them away— ■ 
so my informant tells me — wishing to keep the glory of 
all action to himself. Or agun, if a man is generally 
good and virtuous, unable to bear Philip's dally Intem- 
perance, drunkennees, and indecency, be is pushed 
aside and accounted as nobody. The rest about him 
are brigands and parasites, and men of that character 
who will get drunk aod perform dances which I scruple 
to name before you. My information is undoubtedly 
true; for persons whom all sconted here as worse rascals 
than mountebanks, — Callins, tlie town-slave, and the 
like of him — andc-jesters and composers of ribald songs 
to lampoon their companions, —euch persons PhUi^cbr 
niswx Mid keeps alxiat hisi. ftmi^ xntf^sn ^•MKi'mKi 
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be tlimi^t, but to the wise they are strong indicatloiu 
of bia character and nrong-beacledness. Buccew per- 
haps throws a shade orer them now; prosperit; ia a 
famous bider of such blemishes i but on anj miscarriage 
they will be fully eipoaed." 

Though In the above passage Demosthenes speaks 
contemptuously of Pbiltp, describing him as little better 
than a savage and barbarian, be warns his hearers that 
if they let Olyntbus fall into bis hands, he will soon 
carry the war Into Altica llsetf. The third and last 
of bis three speeches was delivered when the Olyn- 
thians entreated Athens to send out a force of her own 
citiEeus, instead of mercenaries commanded by men of 
the type of tbe officer whose misconduct, as we hav« 
Been, had given them so much offence. Of all the 
political oratioDS of Demosthenes, this is perhaps the 
most sUrring and impressive. It la, in the opinion of 
Ur. Orote, one of the most splendid harangues ever 
spoken. It seems that people at Athens stilt talked 
about punishing Philip; and tberc were orators, no 
doubt, who flattered them Into the notion that they 
could do 10 irtienever they cliose. " Bach talk," says 
PemoBtbeoes, " is founded on a false basis. The facta 
of the caM t«acb us a different lesson. They bid us 
look well to our own security, that wo be not ourselves 
(be BUfferere, and that we preserve our fdlles. There 
WOi, Indeed, a time — and that, too, within my own 
remembranoe— whei) we inight have bcid our own, and 
puniabedpbilip besides; but now our flrst care must bo 
to preeerve our own allies." In this speech he ventures 
on a bold proposal, which would be sure to provoke 
bitter opposition from the peace party of Gubulus. 
"Repeal sacb of the eilsttng laws as are Injurious at 
fAff j>rBWOt criais— I mean those wMcb ief;Kt&\he ^ubllo 
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eDteTtainmentB fund. I speak this out plaiii.;. The 
same men who propose such a Uw ought also to take 
upoD them to propose its repeal " Id speaking thus, 
Demosthenes knew that he was fighting against a most 
powerful Athenian setitiment. It would cost them a 
painful struggle to aacrtflce the fund in question to the 
exigencies of a war which also demanded personal 
service. They could hardly become like the men who 
won HarathoD aad Solamis. Xhere was the broadest 
contrast between them, as Demosthenes elaborately 
points out in the following passage : 

"Mark, Atheoians, what a summary coutrast may be 
drawn between the doings 'm our olden time and in yours. 
It is a tale briel and familiar to all. Our forefatbera 
for fortf-Sve years took tbe leadeiahlp of Greece by 
general consent, and brougbt as much as ten thousand 
talents Into the cLladel; and the Etng of Macedonia * 
was submissive to them, as a barbarian should be to 
Qraeks. Many glorious trophies they erected for 
Tictories won by their own fighting on land and sea, 
and they are the sole people in tbe world who liave 
bequeathed a renown which eavy cannot hurt. Sucb 
were their merits in the affairs of Greece; now see 
what they were at home, both as citlEens and men. 
Their publie works are edifices and ornaments of such 
beauty and grandeur in temples and their consecrated 
furniture, that posterity h^ not the power to surpass 
them. In private they were so modest, and so attached 
' to the principles of our constitution, that whoever 
knows tbe stylo of house which Aristides had or Mil- 
tiadea, and the illustrious of that day, percelveB it to 
be no grander than those of Iheii neighbors. Their 
politics were not for money-making; each felt it his 
iatj to exalt the commonwo^lib. "^i ^ cMa&'^sx 
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hoDorable-Among the Greeks, pioustotbegodB, brother- 
like among Ibenwelvea, the; Justly sttaiDed ft high 
prosperity. 

" 80 fared matters with them under the stateamen I 
have named. How fare they with you under the 
worthies of our time? la there any likencsa or resem- 
blance? I paas over other topics on which I could 
expatiate. But observe. In the utter absence of com- 
petiU>ra(LacedKmonfansdepTesaed, Tbebana employed, 
none of the rest capable of diaputing the supremacy 
with us), when we might hold our owa securely and 
arbitrate the clums of otbers, we have been deprived 
of our rightful territory, and spent above 1,500 talents 
to no purpose. The allies whom we gained in war we 
have lost in peace, and we have trained up against 
ourselves an enemy thus formidable. For by whose 

' contrivance but our own baa Philip grown Btrongf 
This looks bad, you will say, but things at home an 
better. What proof is there of this! The parapets 
that arc whitewaahed, the roads that are repaired, the 
fountains, and such trumpery thingsT Look tX the 
men of whose statemanship these are tiie fruits. They 
tutve risen from beggary to opulence, from obscurity to 
honor. Bome have mode their private homes mor« 
splendid than the public buildings, and as the Btote baa 
declined, their fortunea have been exalted." 

At last Athens roused herself to a real eiloTt, and 
tent to the relief of ber ally a force of more than S,000 
native Athenian oitizena. Olynthua mlg^t yet hare 
been saved had the Olyntbiana been on their guard 
ag^nst traitors within, and the history of Greece, per* 
haps of the worid, might have been different. PhUip, 
ineAnwbiie was on the frontier of its territory, after 

Jupiag captured moat of thie towna \& ttia yeninaula. 
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At the siege of one of them, an urrow from an Olynthiui 
archer deprived him of &n eje. But early In the year 
348 B.C. he attacked OlTiilhui itself, after a sudden 
declaration of war. The Olyathiuu, he said, must 
quit their city, or he must quit Hacedooia. But be 
did not overcome them by fair flghtiog. Tliey were 
iKtrayed by a party among their fellow-citizen a. It 
waa by bril>ery, aa Horace aaya,* that "the man of 
Hscedon " opened the galea of Olynlhus as of other 
cities. It wan to be expected that he would show no 
mercy. The fair city was razed to the ground, and 
ila population, witli all the women and children, sold 
into alaTery. 

This awful calamity sent a shudder through the 
Qreek world. The like of it bad never been seen rince 
the great Persian Invasion of.Xeres. Ae many as 
thirty-two free Greek cities had uLterly perished in a 
period of less than two years at the hands of a bar- 
barian. Divided aa the Qreeks were among themselves, 
they would have all heartily responded to the sentiment 
of Demofithenes that " a barbarian should be fiubmiaalve 
to Qreeks. " It must have shocked and shamed them to 
see with their own eyes troops of poor enslaved creat- 
ures, of both aexea and of Qreek blood, pas^ng through 
thoBtreetaof their cities. And all this waa the work of 
a Macedonian, a man of inferior race, whomQreekshad 
thought it almost a condescension to notice and patron- 
ize. Bowcould theyezpect that he would muchlonger 
stay hia hand from the destructloa ol the Qreek cities 
on the Hellespont and the Propontla, and from the 
conquest of the rich com-prodocing Chersonese! How 
tould Uiey rest in peace till they saw their way to an 

•OdM.tii.i«,U. 
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alliance of all tlie states ot Greece ag^nst lilmT It is 
natural for lu to leaaaa thus. But even the proEimitj 
of manifest danger will not always baaUh mutual 
Jealousj and distrnat. Mor is It in general eaaj to per- 
suade people that a power they have been accustomed 
to disregard and despise, though its progress maj 
seem at times alarming, can ever become seriously 
formidable to themselves. So it appears to have been 
with the Greeks. After the fall of Olynlhua and its 
confederate cities, they etill clang to their false con- 
fldenoe 




CHAPTER Tm. 



ANiacldentabout ttklBtimelntbelifeofDemoBtbenes, 
wbicb gave occasion tooneoEbU well-knowD Bpeecheo, 
UlustraUB ratber strikiogly some of the lens agreeable 
phases of AtbGnian society. There was, of course, refloe- 
meat and polish of a bigh degree, and, on the whole, 
the tone and temper of the citizens seem to have been 
humane and generous. But atiU, even at Athens, the 
scaodaliand breaches of good tasleaDdmauners, which 
one would fear are all but inseparable from democracy, 
now and then made their appearance. Political rancor 
'and party violence reached an outrageous length, and 
under their shelter the grossest acts of wrong were from 
time to time committed with impunity. A rich man, 
if he chose, might have plenty of influence in the Btate; 
and along with this be would have at his command 
many opportunities of Injuring and oppressing Iboae 
whom he personally disliked. It appears that there 
were wveral such iDen at Athens — men who no doubt 
aspired to imitate the grand airs and fashionable ex- 
travagance of Alcibiades, who, clever and accomplished 
as he was, at last made himself intolerable to Ihs citi- 
zena of a free Btate. Hauy of Ihese had notbtng but 
ridwfl to recommend them, and were peatilent fellowa 
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wluMe Idea of life wu really nolbing better than coane, 
Tulgar rowdyism. 

It was the fate of DemOBtbeaes to come into colliaion 
with a man of this clasa. Early in lite, at tbstime 
wheD be was engaged in liis suit with bia guardiaoB, 
he provoked the enmity of Meidlai, a rich, well-bom 
man, aod one of the constant supporters of the peace 
parly of Eubulus. Tbc quarrel between them originated 
In the following eiegular way. The brother of Ueidlas, 
Thrasylochus, oSored, according to a practice allowed 
at Atbcns is the case of a trierarchy, or the provid- 
ing a war-ship for tbe State, to exchaoge properties 
with Dcmosthenos, and, in the event of tbe offer being 
accepted, be gave the euardiansprivaiely to onderetaod 
that the lawsuit should be dropped. In this manaer 
. bo sought to defeat the legal proceedings which Demos- 
Ihcncs was taking, and, in fact, to get bii just ch^ms 
■et aside. The two brotbcra, it appears, on one occasion 
actually rushed iato his house, behaved with excessive 
violence, and used coarae and ribald language in tbe 
presence of hissister, then a mere girl. For this outrage. 
Demosthenes sued Meidias, and recovered damages \ 
but he had not been able to obiata puymenL From 
that time the man become bis bitter eoemy, and 
worried and persecuted him in every possible way. 
His animosity was all the m:>re virulent as be was also 
politically opposed to Demosthenes. In tbe year 8S1 
B.C. both served in a military eipudltion to Eaboea — 
Ueidlas in tbe cavalry, Demosthenes as a foot soldier. 
Neither of them was for any length of time with tbe 
army. Demosthenes went back to Atbsns, on tha 
pretext that bo bad to undertake tbe important public 
Aatj of choragus or cboir-dl rector for bis tribe. It 
aeetua that ha undertook Vlua t^ulte voluntarily, but bia 
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enem^ htoted that he h&d merely done so to escape the 
hardships of cimpaigoiDg. And he followed up the 
taunt with grossinauU and outrage. The choir-director, 
as we have seen, usually appeared, when the ceremony 
was celebrated, in a special dress, and wore a crown; 
and Demosthenes had ordered for the occasion a 
particularly magnificent robe and a crown of gold. 
Heidias contrived to break into the embroiderer'a 
shop where the dress had been prepared, and spoilt 
the finery in which Damoatbenes was to xbow him- 
self. He went further; he struck bim on the face 
before the assembled auJieeca, and. according to 
Demojthenei' own account, was the means of losing 
him the prize, which his chorus would have won. 
The spectator were indignant ; and Meidias was 
coDTlcted of the cnme of sacrilege, as it would seem, 
on the very same day by an assembly held in the 
theatre. But the affair could not rest here. It was 
for a court of justice to decide how be was to be pun- 
ished. Clearly, It was T\g,h\ that Demoatbenes should 
prosecute blm, and this he did. He was thirty-two 
years of age at the time. Ueidias tried to defeat the 
persecution by indicting Demojlhenea on the charge 
of desertion of military service, on the ground that be 
had left the army in Bubo^a and returned to Athena. 
The indictment came to nothing; but Demosthenes, it 
appears, was not decisively successful in bit p.-oceed-' 
ings against Meidias. He was reproached by Jiis rival, 
^schines, with having compromised the afiuir. At 
all events, it is not certain whothcr the ease was ever 
brought to trial. But (he tone of tho extant speech 
certaialy implies this; iind il ii rsaily difficult to sup- 
pose, loo'.iiDg at some passages i:i wliieh he tikes credit 
to himself for having rejected a compromise and having 
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brought the defendant to trial, that it was merely writ- 
ten and never delivered. ThU is, we know, a Tery 
general opinion, and there are reasons for ft; but in the 
face of the speech as it has come down to us, it bobou 
■ question whether it can be sustained. 

The tone of the speech is aavBi^ and violent. It ts 
full of furious invective. But at les'jt it is interesting 
as giving us a'glimpee into some of the abuses arisidg 
out of wealth and insolence even In a democratical 
community like Athens. We have an amusing picture 
of Meidias himself; and though perhip^ it is a cari- 
cature, It was no doubt typical of a really existing 
class. He had, it is said, got himself elected a cavalry 
officer on the strength of l>eing a rich man, and yet he 
could nol so much as ride through the market-place. 
His single act of munificence was giving the State a 
war-sbip, when he knew he was not likely to incur any 
personal danger. He delighted ia making a vulgar 
parade of his weallh. He had built a house at Eleusis, 
one of the suburbs of Athens, so big that it darkened 
kU tlie houses in the place. He used to take his wife 
to the Mysteries, or to any place she hud a fancy for 
visiting, in a carria^ and pair. He would push 
through the market-place and the lending thorough- 
fares, talking of his dinners and his drin king-boms so 
loud that all the passers-by could hear. ' ' Do not, " says 
Demosthenes in bis speech, "honor and admire things 
of this kind— do not judge of liberality by these tests, 
whether a man builds splendid houses or has many 
female servants, or handsome furniture ; but look who 
la spirited and liberal In those things which the bulk 
of you share the enjoyment of. Meidias, you will 
find, haa itothing of that kind about him." 
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"Will 7ou,"be asks, "let Hddlu eacftpe becuue 
he U ricbT This la prettjr mucb the cause of hia 
insoleiice. Therefore you should rather lake away the 
meuu wbich enable him to be inaolent than pardon 
him Id conaideratioQ of them. To alloir an audacious 
blackguard like him to have wealth at his command 
is to put amts in his bands ag^net jourselves." 

" I take it you all know bis dlspodtion, his offensive 
and overbearing behavior; and some of you, I daresay, 
have been wondering about things which they know 
themselves, but have not heard from me now. Many 
of the Injured parties do not even like to tell all that 
they have suSered, dreading this man's litigiousness, 
and the fortune which makes such a despicable fellow 
strong and terrible. For when a rogue and a bully la 
supported by wealth and power, it la a wall of defence 
against any attack. Let Heidias be stripped of his 
poBsessioos, and most likely he will not play the bully. 
If he should, he will be less regarded than the humblest 
man among you ; he will rail and bawl to no purpose 
then, and be punidied for any misbehavior like the 
rest of us. Now, it seems, Folyeuctus and Timocratea 
and the ragamuffin Buclemon are his body-guard; 
these are a sort of mercenaries that he keep* about 
him, and others also besides them a confederate band 
of vritneaaea, who never trouble you openly, but by 
simply nodding their heads affirm and lie with perfect 
ease. By the powers, I do not believe they get any 
good from him; but Uiey are wonderful petite for 
making up to the rich, and attending on them, and 
giving evidence. All this, I take it, is a danger to any 
of yoa that live quietly by yourselves as well as you 
can; and therefore It is that you assemble together, in 
order that, thmigb token eepantely you are ovei< 
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matched b^ aaj one diher in frienda or richst, or In 
mnytbiuK else, you may collective!; be more than a 
match for bim and put a stop to his inBoleace." 

Heidias, according to Demosthenea, was at heart i^ 
conard, and would be sure to make an abject appeal 
to the people's pity. The following paarage la towarda 
the end of the speech: 

" I know he will have his children in cotut and 
whine; he will talk very humbly, abodding tears and 
making hinuelt as piteous as he can. Tet the mor« he 
bumblea himself, the more ought jou to detest bim. 
WhjT Because if the outrageouaneaa and violence of 
his conduct arose out of his inability to be homble. It 
would have been fair to make some allowance for his 
temper, and the accident which made bim what be la. 
But if be knows how to behave himself properly when 
he likea, and baa adopted a different line of conduct by 
choice, surely it la quite evident that if be eludes 
jnatice now, he will again become the same Mddias 
that you know him for. Tou must not listen to him, 
then; you must not let the present occasion, when be 
Is playing the hypocrite have more weight and influence 
with you thaa the whole past of which you have had 
experience. 

" Perhapa he will say of me. This man la an orator. 
Well; if one who advlaes what he thinks for your 
good, without being troublesome or intrusive, is an 
orator, I would not deny or refuse the name. But tf 
an orator be what (to my knowledge and to jour knowl- 
edge) certain of our apeaken are— Impudent fellows, 
enriched at your ezpenae — I can hardly be that; for 
I have received nothing from you, but apent all my 
nibstance upon you, except a mere trifle. Probably, 
also, Meidlas will say that all my apeech Is prepared. 
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I admit tbat I have got It up m nell as I posiibly 
could. I were a complete aitupletoa indeed, if, haTing 
Buffered and still suSeriag such Injuriee, I took uo pains 
about tbe mode of stating tbem to jou, I maintain 
that Meidiaa baa composed m^ speecb; be wbo has 
supplied tbe facta wbicb tbe speech is about, may most 
fairly be deemed ita author, not be who baa merely pre- 
pared it or studied bow to lay aa honest case Iwfore 
you." 

The speech is not, we think, one of Demoethenea' 
best; but it is often ingenious, and It certainly sbowa 
singular power of invectiTe. It BUggesta that what we 
should call very loose practice on tbe part of an advo- 
cate was tolerated In an Athenian court. Bemoetbenes 
by no means couflnee himself to (he outrage committed 
on him by Heldias, tint speaks of the injuries he bad 
inflicted on others, and Indeed attacks generally the 
man's whole life and character. The attack may have 
been deserved ; still, tbe manner of It, and the circum- 
stances under which it was made, point to tbe exist- 
ence of dangen at Athens to which any citizen might 
suddenly find himself exposed. 




CHAPTER IX. 

PB31.Tr KASTES OF THKBMOPYUK ASD OF PROCIS — 
PEACE BETWEEN BIK ASD ATHEHB— C017NHEL OF 
DBHOOTUBHXB. 

Wb DOW enter on a period of melavcholf disgrace and 
humOUtion for the Greek race. Within two yean the 
biirbaiian deslroyer of Olyntbus becomes master of (he 
key to Greece, the famous pass of Thennopyls, aod of 
the whole of Phocls, the country In which Stood the 
mountaios of Paraassug, and the old and venerable 
temple of Delphi. Events more terrific and momenious, 
says Demosthenes in one of hu speeches, had never 
occurred either in bis own time or that of any of his 
predeceasoTS. Athens was forced Into a miserably 
Ignominous peace, and many of her citizens bad 
stooped to the infamy of being the mere tools and 
paid agents of the "man of Hacedon." Even Isocrates, 
true Greek as he was in all bis sympathies, as well as 
thorougLly upright and high-minded, was now con- 
vioced that the best wisdom for Greece was to put 
ilaelf under the leadership of this wonderfully success- 
ful prince, and allow him to coaduct its united armies 
to the conquest of Persia. 

The history of these five years is somewhat intricate. 
It will be enough for the present purpose to summarize 
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the general courae of eveDts. The period was nudnly 
occupied in acgotiations on the part of Athens with 
Philip. These were ill-maaaged, and bad a most dis- 
astrouB coDcIuaion. One motive which do doubt 
prompted them was the very natural deaire of recover- 
ing those AtheniaD citizens who had been captured 
with the Olyntbiftus. Towards Athena Philip had usu- 
ally shown liimself graciousaod conciliatory. So, when. 
the relatives of two of the captives, both men of high 
positioD, prcseoted themselves as suppliants before the 
Assembly, it was decided to communicate with Philip. 
A favorable answer was received; and we have reasou 
to believe that now there was an incllDatioa hi favor 
of peace. At flrst it waa otherwise. Even Eubtiliis and 
his party, who held war the wont of all evils, were 
coDstrsiued to speak of Philip as ou enemy. They 
went furlher; they attempted, by embasaiea into the 
Peloponnese, to raise some sort of coalition against him. 
Among other places they visited Megalopolis, where, 
however, their overtures met with but a cold reception. 
Athens as we have had occaaioa to notice, had made a 
blunder some years before ia not following Ibe counsel 
of Demosthenes wbcu bo advised that the Hegalopoli- 
tans should lit supported against Sparta. Now she 
found that they were not to be roused into action by 
what no doubt seemed to them a comparatively remote 
danger. There would, too, have bceo some political 
inconvenience in an alliance with them. Such an alli- 
ance would have meant a rupture with Sparta, and a 
friendly attitude towards Thebes, a state against which 
Athenian feeling was peculiarly bitter. As soon as 
Ic seemed clear that there was no prospect of organizing 
a combination throughout Greece against Philip, the 
wisll for peace grew ia strength, and the people were 
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not aTtme to opening nego^ationa yiMh their powerful 
eDein7. 

It ia at tUs Juncture that the name of Demwthenes' 
famous rival .fscbines flrot comea before us. He row) 
to be one of the forcmoat Athenian oralors and states- 
men from a very lonlf origin. His father kept what 
we ahould call a preparatorj school, and he bimaeH 
began life aa an inferior sctot and a goremmeot cletlt. 
He was a man of immense industry and ability, and 
was naturally endowed with all the qualities which go 
to make an orator. He was one of the envoys sent 
on the mission to the Peloponneae, which had for 
its purpose the stirring up of the Greeks agunst 
Hftcedoniiui aggression. It appears tliat he addressed 
a very powerful appeal to the Arcadian Aasembly at 
Megalopolis, fiercely denouncing all traitors to the 
liberties of Qreece, and stigmatizioE PhUip as a " blood 
stained barbarian." Bucb was the beginning of the 
political life of a man wbo subaequently allowed him 
self to become the means of furthering that "bar- 
barian's " most dangerous designs upon Greece and her 
liberties. 

In the negotiations of this period between Athens 
and Philip, ^scbines took a leading part as an envoy. 
Bo, too, did Demosthenes himself; and the hostile 
relations between them, which subsequently gave oc- 
CBtdoo to their memorable oratorical contest, date from 
this time. We have for the most part to depend on 
the confliciing atatemcnls of the two orators for our 
knowledge of the circumstances by which Athens, two 
years after the ruin of Olynthus, was drawn into a 
shameful peace. It almost seems as if she wilfully 
allowed herself to make one stupid blunder after 
anotber.' But this is not a true view of the case. 
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Allieiu, no dcmbt, might have done mncli belter Tindw 
the guidance of reallj firm and yerj akillfal Btatesman- 
ahlp; but It must be remembered that the situatloa was 
extremely complicated, and it waa barely possible to 
foresee even approximate]; the coune and tendencf 
of events. After the deaCnictioD of Olynibua it most 
have Memed clear that Philip was the enemy of 
Greece; and tliat, conseqnenily, it was the dnty and 
policy of Athens to regard him in this Ught, and 
decline all negotiationa with him. But as wa have 
seen, Athena was not able to oi^anize a confederacy 
of the Qreeic states against him; and If she bad de- 
cided to fight him, Bhe must have felt that she would 
have to fight single-banded. When to this considera- 
tion was added the desire to recover some of her own 
citizcna, now prisoners In FhlUp'a bands— when, too, 
she found that he was still courteous and conciliatory — 
we cannot be surprised that she shrank from a straggle 
which would have tasked her resources to Uie utter 
moat. It might, perhaps, have been better and safer 
for her to have made any sacriSce, and have at once 
dedded on war agaiost the destroyer of ttility Greek 
cities; but it was not easy for her to see her way to 
such a step alone and unsupported. 

Tbe relations, too, of the states of Greece to each 
other and to Athens presented many difficulties. Never 
had there been a time when it was harder, to unite 
them. Sparta, the leading slate of the Peloponnese, 
could under no circumstances be easily stimulated into 
exertions in the Greek cause. Her slatesmen were apt 
to take a narrow and selfish view of the politics of 
Greece, flie other states of the Peloponnese were more 
afraid of being oppressed by Spartan ascendancy, of 
whi^ Uu7 had had actual experience, than of duger 
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from Hacedon, of which the^ knew next to nothing. 
Here, therefore, there was but ft poor prospect of coali- 
tion. Thebes and Pbocis, the two remaining atatea, 
were themselvea engaged in the Sacred War. Pbocis 
Itad appropriated to itself the treaaurea of the temple 
of Delphi, and bad thus pnt itself In a false portion 
before the Qreelc world, as being guiltf of eacrilege. 
And aa for Tbebea, It bad no realtj great and far- 
dghted statesmen; nor had it, to the extent which 
Athens still bad, a sense of its duty to Greece. Its 
policy was often particularly selflsb; and even under 
the most faTOiable circumstances, it wonld hare been 
moat difficult to have persuaded Tbcbans to co-operate 
heartily with Athenians. So anxious was it to crush 
its Phocian neighbors, with whom it bad long been 
invoWed la a troublesome war, and when Philip 
undertook to crush them it welcomed the offer. The 
bait he held out was tempting; but the Thebaus ought 
to have bad enough Oreek sentiment not to listen to 
his proposals, the acceptance of wblch would probably 
lead to the conquest and destruction of a Gre^ people 
by a barbariaiL Philip, of course, could justify himself 
by saying that he was attacking those who were, in fact, 
the enemies of Greece, inasmuch aa by the pillage of the 
sacred treasures of Delphi they had outraged the best 
and truest Greek feeling'. But to conquer Pbocis he 
must be master of Thermopylte; and If he once gained 
this position, It could hardly be doubted that he would be 
able to do as be pleased, and that Thebes, If he chose to 
pick a quarrel with ber, would be In the utmost jeopardy. 
All this was recognised by Demosthenes, and, aa it 
seems, by the Athenians generally. They were quite 
ftUve to the importance of gatrisonlng Thermopylte, 
sod tbey sent a force tbere. But the Phocian leader. 
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PhalfficuB, from Bome sort of jealoiuf towards Athens, 
and a fear tbat political intrigues would be set on foot 
against him to deprive him of bis influence with his 
-countrymen, refused to admit the Athenian troops into 
poeaessiDn of the important pass. It was now difficult 
for the Atheniaus to know how to act. For anything 
they knew to the contrary, Phallecus might havo some 
understanding with Philip, and be willing to surrender 
the pass to him. This position was perpleziug and 
disheartening, while to Philip it was a grand oppor 
tunity. If he could contrive to conclude peace with 
Athens, and to get the Phociana excluded from it, he 
would be able, with some sort of excuse, to occupy 
Thermopyls aud ioTade Phocis, And in doing this 
he would have Thebes on his side. 

After much negotiation, this was the result which he 
managed tQaccomplish. Peace was concluded between 
Philip and Athens, their respective allies being included. 
While the negotiations were pending, and the Athe- 
nian envoys were walling at PcUa for au interview 
with the Eing. he was in Tlirace, and gtuncd some 
Important successes over the chief of the country, 
Cersobleptes, at this time an ally of Athens. The 
effect of this was to weaken aud endanger the hold 
which Athens had on the Thracian Chersoneae, — a 
spedally valuable poasesaion. Indeed, peace was 
nude ultimately on terms which the Athenians had 
not originally contemplated. This, Domosthenes m^n- 
tiuned, was due to the treachous connivanace of 
^Jschiuea aud some of the other envoys, who loit- 
ered at Pella when they ought to have at once made 
their way to Philip in Thrace, and seUled matters with 
bim on the basis which bad been mutually agreed on. 
But the most terrible mtstoke was the exclusion of the 
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Phoduu from tbe trestj. The Atli«Diaiii were some- 
how cajoled Into beUeving that FliUip tnesnt Uiein 
well; and even Demo«lheaes did not at the time 
prolent agaiDBt the abandoiimeiit of Phocls. The 
error was irretrievable, for ft amounted to notbiog 
less than letting Philip become master of Thermopjlie. 
The PhociaLB could not hold the pasa without anpporL 
Wliea they found themselves isolated, their leader, 
PLabecuB, after being summoned by Philip to give up 
possession of It, consented to do so under a convetitlon, 
and withdrew his forces. The surrender of Phocls to 
PhUip followed as a matter of course. Ho dealt with 
the country and its towns as he had dealt two yean 
before with Chalcldlce and its towns. Pbods wa> 
nlterlj ruiaed. Another Qreek state had now fallen 
before tbe Macedonian destroyer, and the prospects of 
Greece generally might well seem gloomy. - 

The calamity, however, nas not so shocking to the 
Greek world as one might have supposed it would have 
been. The Phocians, as has been explained, had been 
offenders against the common law and traditions of 
Greece, and their destruction might be regarded as a 
divine judgment. Even tbe man who executed it, 
though a barbarian according to Greek notions, might 
have some claim to be considered as the representative 
of a sacred cause. Id one sense he bad been doing the 
very thing which the voice of Greece had been calling 
for. The Thebans were eGpecisUy grateful to him, and 
forgot in their blindness the mischief which by this 
last stroke he liad inflicted on Greece. Now that tbe 
Phocians had ceased to exist as a Greek people, their 
place in the Amphlctyonic Council was, when the 
great Pythian festival came round after a four years' 
interval, conferred on PUUp. He was even nondnated 
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peesident of the august ceremony. In all this Thebes 
heartily concurred, as also did several smaller states. 
Athens and Sparta, indeed, held aloof. But when 
Philip's envoys announced to the Athenians the new 
position he had acquired with the consent of so many 
Greek states, they did not like to refuse concurrence in 
what a large part of Greece seemed to approve. 

Strong as Philip was before, he was now immensely 
strengthened, and fresh chances were open to him for 
interfering actively in Greek politics. Membership of 
the Ampbictyonic Council was, in fact, equivalent to 
naturalization. Philip was now, in theory at least, a 
Greek, and no longer a barbarian. The Athenian 
Isocrates could, with a show of reason, address a letter 
to him, inviting him to reconcile under his leadership 
the great states of Greece, and invade Asia with a view 
to the overthrow of the Persian empire and the libera- 
tion of the Asiatic Greeks. But the Athenians gener- 
ally felt deep anger and vexation at the issue of events, 
and could hardly make up their minds to sit still 
under the disgrace of the surrender of Thermopylae 
and the intrusion of a foreign prince into the heart of 
Greece. 

Demosthenes, as has been said, had no sympathy 
with the ideas of Isocrates. He still clung to the belief 
in a general independent Greek world, of which his 
own state ought to be the most perfect representative. 
Yet on this occasion he spoke in favor of the in- 
glorious peace just concluded. Miserable as it was, he 
argued that to break it would be to give Philip a pre- 
text for uniting other Greek states in war against them. 
The tone of his speech is confident and decided. The 
peace was bad and dishonorable, no do\ib^^ YiraX \jc^ 
repudiate it would be simply madneaa. \\. ^w^^ \s^ 
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putting themgelvaB gratultoualf In the vrong. "The 
shadow al Dclpbi," aa he ciilla the sub ject of the 9acred 
w&r which bad been waged between Thebes and Pho- 
cis, was not worth flghtlag for, more especially when 
they would hBve to flght a Greek confederacy. It 
could not have been altogether pleasant to Demosthenes 
to advUe acquiescence in a peace which he and Ua 
countrymen generally fctt to be humiliatittg. But as 
they had drifted into it, all they could now do waa to 
make the best of it, and guard themselTea from oew 



CHAPTER X. 

DBMOBTHBirBS CONTnTUES HIS BFEEBOHBS AGAINST 

PHILIP. 

From the peace of 346 B.C. we may date a revolution 
in the Greek world. Philip had acquired a new posi- 
tion, and it was acknowleged that he had henceforth 
a right to take a part in Qreek politics. Even Demos- 
thenes had to recognize the fact of a change of sen- 
timent towards him. Isocrates could argue more 
plausibly than ever that everything pointed to him as 
the true head and champion of Greece, and, conse- 
quently, as the predestined conqueror of Asia, the old 
antagonist of Greece. 

The peace just concluded was soon seen to be a 
thoroughly hollow one. Philip, it was evident, had no 
intention of being really bound by it, any longer than 
It answered his purpose. This the Athenians could 
kardly fail to understand, however much they might 
try to deceive themselves; and their feeling towards 
him was made up of fear and anger. We might have 
thought that he could have at once organized a Greek 
confederacy against Persia with almost a certainty of 
success, but he seems to have been too cautious and 
astute to expose himself to any serious risks. His 
policy was to secure a yet firmer loolVii^ Va. XJs\fe Qfw^ 
n 



world. Athens, be knaw, wu his only fonnidahle 
enemj. Tbera wag still & posaibilitf that she might 
rouse Greece agoioBt him, and overpoirer him br a 
coalition of which she would be the head. He must 
therefore endeavor to isolate her hy political Intrigues, 
aod, by driviDg her ontof the Cbeisoaeae, strike a fatal 
blow at the commeFce oa which her proeperity largely 
depended. 

With these riews he began to meddle with the pcdltics 
of the Feioponnese. There circumstances favored his 
designs. He had ttie opportunity of playing the part 
of champion and deliverer to the oppressed. Bparta 
was the great object of dread to the people of Argos, of 
Hegalopolis, and of Hesseoe. They could not imagine 
that they had any other enemy to fear. Thebes bad 
hitherto been their protector, but Thebes was no longer 
ID « conditioQ to pommaud their confidence. It was to 
Philip that they now not unnaturally looked. It was 
hardly to be expected that they would abstain from in- 
voking his aid against a pressing and immediate dan- 
ger, because It may have been suggested to them that 
they were there by imperiling the best Interests of Greece. 
What they wanted was help agiiiost Sparta, and this 
Philip promised them. He would, he said, soon be 
with them in person; and meanwhile he sent them 
some troops, and bade Bparta refrain fiom any attempt 
on Hessene. 

This was a clever movement on Philip's part, and 
Athens could not very well protest against It or seek to 
thwart It. All that could be said was that, judging 
from the past, it was an interference wliich ultimately 
meant mischief. Demosthenes succeeded in bringing 
the Athenians to this point of view. He induced them 
to send an emtMssy, himself being at the head of it, 
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Into the Pel oponneBe, the expresi object of wUcti was 
to defeat Philip's dlplomocf. He visited several of 
the cities, and addressed wornlDgs to them based od 
the bad failb of Pbilip generailj, and on hi» treatment 
of OJTiithus particularly. He told them plainly that 
in their fear and hatred of Sparta thej were allowing 
themselves to become his accomplices in eDslaving 
and ruining Greece. ICseema that one of the chief 
arguments on which he insisted was the Utter impossi- 
bility of a sincere and hearty union between free states 
and a despot. This would be sure to impress the 
democratic party— always a powerful element in a 
Greek state. He was heard — so he tells us himself 
in one of bis subsequent speeches— with approbatloii 
and applause, but he failed to conviDce. There were, as 
he says in another speech, those in every state who were 
willing to be controlled by aforeign power, if only they 
could get the upper band of their fellow-citizens. The 
old love of freedom and of legal government, which 
had been the great glory of Greece, seemed to ba on 
the wane. Btill Demosthenes accomplished something. 
PblUp thought it necessary to send envoys to Athens 
with some sort of apology for himself and his general 
policy; and an embassy also came, perhaps at bis sug- 
gestion, from some of the states of the Pelopounese. 
Athens was In a perplexing position. Philip could 
plausibly say that the Athenians were unreasonably 
mipiciouB towards him, and even, In fact, disregarding 
the spirit of the peace recently concluded. The envoys 
from Argos and Meflsene might fairly complain of the 
■eemlng connection between Athene and Sparta, and 
argue that it was a menace to the liberties of the 
Pelopounese. It was a great and critical occasion, and 
called for able statesmanship. It was an opportunity 
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to rtiUe yet higher the character of DemostbeDes as a 
public adTlaer, aad he availed himself of it. la the 
speech which he delivered in b.c. S44, known as the 
secnnd Philippic, he ipoke out in the plalaest lan- 
guige both against Philip's iu^nuationa and asainat 
the ill-timed complainU of the PelopoDnoalan envoys. 
He vindicated at the same timo his oitd policy, and 
denounced the PhlllpplEiag faction, in which his rival 
.^ischincB waa now a conspicuous figure. 

Philip, he declares, was the great aggressor of tbe 
age; be was a plotter against the whole of Greece. He 
repeats what he had said as ambassador to the people 
of Messene by the way of warning from the past : 

" Tc men of Hessene, how do you think the Olyn- 
thians would have looked to hearanything against Philip 
at those times when he surrendered to them Anthemus, 
which all former kings of Macedonia claimed, when he 
cast out the Athenian colonists and gave cbcm Potideta, 
thereby incurring your enmity, and giving tbom tbe 
land to enjoyf Think you that they expected such 
treatment as they got, or would they have beiieve.l it 
if they had been told! Nevertheless, after enjoying 
for a brief space the possesaions oF others, they are for 
a long period deprived by Philip of their own, shamC' 
fully expelled — not only vanquished, but betrayed by 
one another and sold. In truth, thes3 too close con- 
nections with despots are not safe for free states. 
There are manifold contrivances for the guarding and 
defending of cities— aa ramparts, walla, trenchr-s, and 
the like; these are all made with hands and demand 
an outlay. But there is one common safeguard in the 
nature of wise men which is a good security for all, 
but especially for democraciea agahist despots. What 
doImeanT Uistnut. Keep this; hold to this: pr»- 
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serre tbia onlf, and you can never be Injured. What 
do ye denre? Freedom, TLen do you not see tliat 
with this Philip's very titles are at TariaoceT Every 
king and despot is a foe to freedom, an tuitagonist to 
laws. Will yo not bjware, L-st in seeking to bo de- 
livered from war you fiad a maslert " 

Tet ia a speech delivered ttiree yeara afterwards, 
which we shall shortly Dotice, DemoBlbenca suggests 
that they might entertuia tbe thought of seeking aid 
even from Persia. The suggestiou, perhaps, was only 
made in desperation, aad must not be taken as repre- 
senting anything like a change of political sentiments. 
To ttie last Demosthenes was a be'lever in free and 
popular governments as opposed to tyrannies and d(.'s- 
potisms. Bcill, as be has to admit, su=h governments 
are liable to t>e out-mantenvred by cunning diplomacy, 
3o it had been with themselves, as bs reminds them 
in the present speech. They had been persuaded to 
believe that Philip, if he became master of Thermo- 
pyl», would humble their old enemy Thebes, and give 
them Oropus and Eubcea in exchange for Amphipolis. 

"All these declarations on the hustings," he says, 
with the Phiilppizing party in his eye, " I am sure you 
remember, though you are not famous for rtimembering 
injuries. WhUe the mischief is only coming and pre- 
paring, whilst we hear one another speak. I wish 
every man, though he know it well, to be reminded 
who it was persuaded you to abandon Pbocis and 
Tbermopylie, by tbe possession of which Philip com- 
mands the road to Attica and Peloponnese, and has 
brought it to this, that you have now to dehberate, not 
about cl^ms and interests abroad, but about the de- 
fence of your home and a war In Attica, which will be 
a grievous Bbock to every cituen when It comes; and 
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indeed It commenced from that day of jour Infatnatlai. 
Had you not been then deceived, there would be noth- 
ing now to distress the State." 

One point insiated on in this speech is, that Ute 
Btrusgle in the Oreek states wu no longer, as it bad 
hitherto haen, one betneen aristocracy and democracy, 
but between Philip's party and its opponents. 

The following year witnessed a memorable cooteat 
between Demosthenes and .^Ischinea. It arose out of 
the embassies to Philip and the various negotiatiooa 
witb him, which ended, as we have seen, so unftwtn- 
nately for Athena aod Greece, jfischlnes, it will be 
remembered, was an adherent of the peace party of 
Bubulus, and Demosthenes now made a great effort 
to discredit Mm, as being, in fact, eorrnptly reapotulbk 
for Philip's occopation of Thermopyla, the deatmction 
of Pbocis, and the new and powerful position whliA 
lie had been able to assume in Greece. The pleadings 
of both the orators In this great causa have come down 
to us. and they are specially valuable as Buppl/lng US 
with materials tor the history of an intricate pwiod. 
Demosthenes presses bis attack witb great vehemence^ 
and resorts, as he well knew how, to the moot savage 
invective. To our minds it is, as a work of art, one 
of the least pleasing and satisfactory of his speeches. 
There is a coaTBeness and vulgarity about the vitupera- 
tion — and that too, under circumstances in which very 
strong condemnation of bis rival must have been felt 
to have been a mistake. He taunts .2!schines with 
having been all along the conscious tool of Philip's 
cunning policy, when it was perfectly well known tbM 
he had himself, from want of dear foresight perfa^M, 
not steadily opposed that policy at more than one crtl- 
ical point. He was not aucceaaful; but the victoiT woo 
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"bS his rival was a very poor one. Mactsines was ac- 
quitted only hj thlrtj' votes. This Implies that, on 
the whole, public opinion was against him, thongh it 
ma; have been felt that distinct and poeitlve eridence 
was wanting. We may infer tliat Demosthenes' polit- 
ical influence was very great. He failed probably be- 
cause, as Dr. Thlrlwall remarks, he bad an extremely 
intricate case, and could not attack .£tichinefl effec- 
tively without having iroia time to time to defend 
hini!>elf and explain certain ambiguities in his own 
share in the negotiations. 

Albena, as has been said, was now particularly ml- 
nerable in the Thraclan Chersonese and the north qf 
the^iEgean. To these points the Testiess Philipdirectad 
his attention in 843-841 b.c. It could not be doubted 
that he was meditating the annexation of this important 
district, and the conquest of the Geeek cities on the 
northern shore of the Propontis — Perinthus, Selymbria, 
and above all Byzautjum. If he could achieve this, 
Athens would be completely paralyzed Ber maritime 
supremacy would be at an end, and her supplies of 
corn would be cut off. She would cease to exist as 
a Gomoierdal power. Plillip's designs on Athens in 
Thiace were not unUke those of Napoleon I. on Eog 
land in bis atlacks on Egypt and Spain. Itwasargued 
in Parliament at the time, that in carrying on war 
with France in these countries, we were practically 
standing on our own defence. Demosthenes took the 
Bame line of argument against Philip. A force had 
been sent out from Athens to the Chersonese as an 
array of observation on Philip's movements. The 
general, Diopeithes, was an able, energetic man; and It 
Is interesting to us to know that he was the father of the 
poet Mensnder. There were some disputes between 
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the Atheaiiw colonistB and tbe Canllaiis to the north 
of tbe Gheraoaese. Philip seeined Jisposed to favor 
the Utter, upon wliicb DiopeltheB at once retaliated by 
inrading Macedonian lenitory. He gained some suc- 
ceueB, and for a while even deprived Philip of some 
of bia recent conquests. Conslderiag that the peace of 
849 B.C. was atiii in force, Athens may be said to have 
been put in tlie wrong by her over-zealous general, and 
Pliilip sent the people a despatch in wliicb be formally 
complt^ned of these eneroachmeDts. All his political 
adtiercnts at Athens clamored for the instant recall of 
Diopeitfaes. Like other Athenian generals, Diopeithee, 
who commanded some mercenaries, was almost com- 
pelled to proride for them by expeditions which couid 
not be strictly justified. Siill, it might be truly argued 
in his favor that he was really repelling a dangerous 
aggressor. And on this ground Demosthenes pleaded his 
cause, and argued that he should be continued in his 
command. The speech he delivered on this occasion 
—■'On behalf of the Chersonese," as it has been 
entitled — contains the clear and powerful reasonings of 
a sagacious statesman. 

The people, he maint^ns, ought to deal with their 
enemies before they call their own servants lo account 
It was very well for Philip to complun of an infringe- 
ment of tlie peace in this particular instance; but was 
it not notorious that he had himself deprived Athens 
of her own poeses^as! It was a mere blind to say, 
as some said, that they must make up their minds to 
have either war or peace. "If it appears that from 
tbe very fint Philip has robbed us of our territories, 
and haa been all aloog incessantly gathering the spoil 
of other iuUIodh, Qreek and barbarian, for the materials 
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of Ml attack npoD 70a, what do the^ mean by ttijiag 
we must have war or peace? " 

"Consider what is actually going on, Plilllp ia 
atajing with a large annj in Thrace, and sending for 
rdnforcementa, as eye-wiinesses report, from Macedonia 
and Thessaly. How, should be w^t fOr the trade- 
winds, and then march to the siege of Bjzan^um, 
think je that the Byzantines would persist in their 
present folly, and would not Invite and implore your 
aldT I do not believe it. No; they niU receive any 
people, even those tbey distrust more than us, sooner 
than surrender their city to Philip — unless, indeed, be 
is beforehand with them and capturea it. If, then, 
we are onable to sail northward, and there be no 
help at hand, nothing can prevent their destructloo. 
Well; let us say the Bysantlnes are infatuated and be- 
sotted. Very likely; yet they must be rescued, because 
it b good for Athens. Nor is it clear that he will not 
attack the Chersonese; nay, if we may judge from the 
letter be sent us, he says he will chastise the people in 
the Chersonese. If the present army be kept on foot, 
it will be able to defend that country, and attack some 
of Philip's dominions. But if it become disbanded, 
wbat slialt we do it he march against the Chersone^T 
Wlih such facta and arguments before you, eo for from 
dlabandiog this anny which Diopeithca Is endeavoring 
to organize for Athena, you ought yonrselvee to pro- 
vide an additional one, to support him with funds, and 
with other friendly co-operation." 

In the following passage he inveighs against his 
political opponents, and the eitreme license of i-peech 
allowed to them in practically advocating the intcresta 
«fPhUlp: 
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"Tbig, you must be convlDced, la a straggle for 
eziatence. You caunot overcome your enemies abroad 
till you bave puoisbed your enemies, his ministera, at 
bome. They will be ibe stumbliDg-blocks which pre- 
vent yoa reaching tbe others. Why, do you suppoee, 
Philip now iDBults youT To olher people he at leut 
renders services though be deceives them, white he is 
already threatening you. Look, for instance, at the 
Thessaliaos. It was by many beneQli conferred on 
them that he seduced itaem into their present bondage. 
And then the Olyuthlans, again,— how hecheated them, 
first giving them Potidtea and several other places, 
is really beyond description. How he is enticing the 
Tliebans by giving up to them Bceotia, and delivering 
them from a toilsome and vexatious war. Each of 
these people did get a certain advantage ; but some of 
them have suffered what all the world knows; otbera 
will suffer whatever may hereafter befall them. As 
for you, I recount not all that has been taken from 
you, but bow shamefully have you been treated and 
despoiledl Why is it tliat Philip deals so dlfferenily 
with you and with others? Because yours is tbe only 
state in Greece in which the privilege is allowed of 
speaking for tbe enemy, and a citizen taking a bribe 
may safely address the Assembly, though you have 
been robbed of your dominions. It was not safe at 
Olynthua to be Philip's advocate unless the Olynthian 
commonalty had shared tbe advantage by possession 
of Putidsea. It was not safe in Thessaly to be Philip's 
advocate unless the people of Thessaly had secured the 
advantage by Philip's expelling tlieir tyrants and re- 
Btorins the synod at Pyiie. It was not safe in Thebes, 
until he gave up Boiotia to tbem and destroyed the 
Fbocians, Yet at Athens, though PblUp has deprived 
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yon of Amphipolia and the tenitmy ronad Cardia— 
nay, Is making ]!hib<Ba a fortew as a check upon us, 
and is advancing to attack Byzantiom— it is safe to 
speak in PbUip's behalf. " 
He thus-cocduileB the epeech: 
" I will sum up my advice and sit down. Ton must 
contribute money, and maint^n the existing troops, 
rectifying any abuse you may discover, but not, on any 
accusation whicli somebody may bring, distending the 
force, fiend out ambasBadorsevorywhere to lastnict, to 
warn, to accomplish what they can for Athens. Further, 
I say, punish your corrupt statesmen, execrate them at 
all times and places, and thereby prove that men of 
virtue and honorable conduct have consulted wisely 
both for others and for themselves." 

It issalisfactoiyto learn that this speech was success, 
f ul, and that Diopeithes, who certainly deserved well of 
bis coaQU7, was continued in his command, aud the 
Chersooese saved for Athens. 

Demosthenes was now the leading Athenian states' 
man. He bad shaken the influence of the peace party, 
and he seems to have still further strengthened his 
political poutioo by a speech delivered about three 
mouths after that which we have Just besn considering, 
The speech in question has always been regarded as one 
of singular power. As far as we know, nothing new 
had occurred; but Philip was still in Thrace, Uuesten- 
ing the Chersonese and the northern shores o( the 
Propontia, and clearly had designs on Perinthus and 
Byzantium. Demosthenes repeats in substance the 
arguments he had recently urged. Oreece, he says. Is 
in the utmost peril from its miserable divlBions and 
apathy, and from the unique position which it lias 
allowed FbUip to att^. As for Athens, " her aflaira 
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bad been brought bo low b^ carelessness and negli- 
gence. I fear it is a hard truth to say tbat if all the ora- 
tors had sought to suggest, and you to pass, resoIutloDS 
tor the utter ruloiag of the commonncaltb, we could 
not, methioks, be worse off than we are." It had been 
eald at Athens in the speeches of some of the orators. 
" Wait till Philip declares war, and then it will be 
tjme to discuss bow we shall resist him." Demosthenes' 
reply is: 

" If we wait till PhlHp avows that he is at war with 
na, we are the simplest of mortals; for be would not 
declare war, though he marched even against Athens 
and Pirffius— at least, if we may judge from bis conduct 
to others. Wben he sends his mercenaries Into tfae 
Chersonese, which the king of Persia and all the Greeks 
ackifowledge to be yours, what can be the meaning of 
Bucb proceedings? He says he Is not at war. But I 
cannot admit such conduct to be an observance of the 
peace. Far otherwise. I say that by hie present ad- 
vance into Tbracc, by his Intrigues in (he Peloponnese, 
by the whole course of his operations with bis army, he 
has been breaking the peace and making warupon you, 
— unless, indeed, you will say that those who establish 
military engines are not at war until they apply them 
to the walls. But tbat you will not soy; for whoever 
prepares and contrives thq means for my conquest, is 
at war with me before be hurls the dart or draws the 
bow. Bbould anything happen, what Is the risk you 
run? The alienation of the HeileBpont, the subjection 
of Hegara and Bubcea to your enemy, the siding of 
the Peloponnese with him. Theo, can I allow that 
one who sets such aa engine at work against Athens 
la at peace with her? Quite the contrary. From the 
daiT Uut be destroyed Pho<»a I de.ta hia commence- 
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meDt of boBtillties. Bo widely do I differ from 70111 
other AdTieera that J deem an; dlscuaaion abnut Uie 
Clieraonese or ByzaDiium out of place. Boccor them 
— ludriae that; watch that no harm befalls them*, send 
all necessafy suppIicB to your Iroops \a that quarter; 
but let youi deliberatioiu be for the safety of all 
Greece, as being in the most extreme Jeopardy." 

The Greeks, he declares, must have utterly forgotten 
themselves in allowing a foreigner aod a barbarian a 
license in dealing with their affairs which they had 
never thought of according to such states as Athens 
or Sparta. This was monstrous, and implied a fatal 
degeneracy. 

" I observe," aays the orator, " that all people be- 
ginning from yourselves have conceded to Philip a 
right whicli in former days was the subject of contest 
in every Greek war. What is thisT The right of 
doing what he pleasea openly fleecing and pillaging 
the Greeks one after aoother, attacking and cnslaviDg 
their cities. You were at the head of the Greeks for 
seventy-three years, the LacediemonLtna for twenty- 
nine, and the Thebans bad some power In ibese letter 
days after the battle of Leuctra. Yet neither you nor 
Lacedaemonian nor Thebans were ever licensed to act 
as you pleased. Far otherwise. When you, or rather 
the Athenians of that time, appeared to be dealing 
harshly with certain people, all the rest, even such as 
had no complaint against Athens, thought proper to 
side with the injured parties in a war against her. So, 
when the Lacedaemonians became masters and suc- 
ceeded to your empire, on their ailempting to,encroach 
and make oppressive innovations, a general war was 
declared against tbem even by such as had no cause 
of CDmplaint But why mention other people? We 
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oureelveB and tbe Lacedamoniaiia, although at the 
outBetwe could aot allege any mutual tnjuries, thought 
proper to make war for tbe iojustice that 'we saw done 
to our ueighbon. Yet all the faulta committed by 
the Bpartaoa in those thirty years, and by our ancestora 
in tlie seventy, are less than the wrongs which in 
thirteen incomplete years, while Philip has been upper- 
most, he has inflicted on the Greeks. Nay, thoy are 
scarcely a fraction of them, as I may easily and briefly 
show. Olynthua and Methone, and Apolloola and 
thirty-two cities on the borders of Thrace, I pass over 
—all which he has so cruelly doilroyed that a visitor 
could scarcely tell if they were ever inhabited. And 
of PbocU, so considerable a people exterminated, I say 
tiDlhlng. But what is the condition of ThessalyT Has 
he not taken away her constitutlous and her cities, and 
established tetrorchies, to parcel her out, not only by 
cities, but by provinces, for subjecliunT Are not the 
slates of Eubma now governed by despots, and Eubma 
Is an i land Dear tu Tliebes and tu Athens? Doea be 
oot expressly write in his epistles. "I am at peace with 
those who are willing to obey meT" NeitherOreek nor 
barbaric t&nd contains tbe man's ambition. And we, 
the Qreek community,'seeing and hearing tUs, laatead 
of sending embassies to one another about It an4 ez- 
piessing onr indignation, are in such a miserable state, 
so intrenched in our separate towns, that to this day 
we can attempt nothing that interest or necessity re- 
quires; we cannot combine for succor and alliance; 
we look unconcernedly on the man's growing power, 
each resolving to enjoy the interval in which another 
la destroyed, not caring nor striving for tbe salvatioD 
of Greece. Wliatever wrong the Qreeks sustained 
bvm LacednmoDiaoB or from ua, was at least Inflicted 
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by a genuine Greek people. It might be felt in the 
same manner as if a lawful son, born toa large fortune, 
committed some fault or error in the maoagemcDt of 
it. On tbat ground, one nould coaaider him open to 
censure and to reproach: ;et it could not be said he 
wa8 an alien and not aa heir to the property which 
he so dealt with. But if a slave or a spurious child 
wasted and spoilt that in which he bad no interest, 
how much more heinous and hateful would all have 
pronounced it I" 

On the decay of patriotism and the venality of public 
men throughout Greece, he speaks thus; 

"There must be some cause, some good reason, wh; 
the Greeks wcresoeagcrforbberty then, and now are so 
eager for servitude. There was something in the hearts 
of the muUitude then which there is not now, which 
overcame the wealth of Persia, and maintained thefree- 
dom of Greece, and quailed not under any battle by sea 
or land, the loss whereof bus ruined all and thrown the 
Greek world into confusion. What was this? No 
subtlety or cleverness; simply this, that whoever took 
a bribe from the aspirants to power or llic corrupters of 
Greece was universally abhorred. .It was afearful thing 
to l)e convicted of biibery; thcsevercst punishment was 
inflicted ou the guilty, and there was do intercession 
or pardon. The favorable mameuts for enterprise 
which fortune frequently oSers to the careless agaiost 
the vigilant, to them that will do nothing against those 
that discharge their entire duty, could not be bought 
from orators or generals; no more could mutual coU' 
cord, nor distrust ot tyrants and barbarians, nor any- 
thing of the kind. But now all such priaciples have 
been sold as In opeu market, and priuciplea imported 
in exchange bjr whicb Qneoe ^ r^osAL mA ^ka«»u^ 
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WhaX are thuyf Envy, when a nun gela k bribe; 
langliter, if he confesses it; mercy to tlio coQTicted; 
hatred of those who dcnouiice the criioe, — all ttie usual 
accompaniments of corruption. For as to ships and 
men, and mrenueB and abundance of other material- 
all, in fact, that ma; be reckoned aa constituting national 
strength, assuredly the Greeks of our day art! more 
fully and perfectly supplied with such advantages than 
Qreeka of the olden times. But they are all rendered 
useless, unavailable, unproQtable by Ihc agency of tliese 
traffickers." 

This is indeed a powerful denunciation of a state of 
things which we know to be very possible, in which 
the corruption of public men is treated as a Joke, 
and when exposed and detected, is lurdly thought to 
deserve reprobation and punishment. If all ttiat was 
best in Greece had redly so utterly died out, it would 
seem that Demoslhenea was wasting his brealh in Idle 
declamation. But we mnywcU believe that be clunglo 
the old Athenian ideal, and could not faring himself to 
despair of his couolry. And it is certain that this and 
tbe preceding speech produced an effect, and Athens 
madeefforls which were temporarily successful. "The 
work of savbg Greece," he told theui before he sat 
down, "belongs to you; this privilege your aucestots 
l>equealhed to you as the prizu of many perilous ezer- 

As one might expect, there were those who sought 
to persuade the Atbcniaos that Philip's] power for 
aggression had been greatly exaggerated, and that he 
was by no means so formidable as Bparta hod ODCe 
been, when she led the Pcloponncsian confederacy. 
Demoatheaea points out that Pbillp had introduced 
what waa really a new method ol -waxhm. Aibxm 
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and Sparta, in the heigbt of their power, biul onlf been 
able to commaad a citizeo militia from the states io 
league with them. Such a force was prepared odIj for 
a lummer camp^gn, and could not always follow up 
its blows effectively. Philip, on the other band, could 
take the field Iq winter aa well as in summer. Hia 
troops were never disbanded, and they were under bis 
sole direction. He was, in fact, to the Greeks what 
Napoleon was to the Auatrians. An able and restlesa 
despot, at the bead of a well-trained sCouding army, 
will often, fora time at least, have a decided advantage 
in war over a free and constitutional state. 

The next year, 810 s.c, events occurred which com- 
pletely justified the warnings of Demosthenes. FhiUp 
attempted the conquest of the cities on the Propoutia, 
FerintliuH aod Byzantium. He was foiled by prompt 
intervention from Athens. There was for a brief space 
a doubt whether Byzaotlum would accept Athenian 
aid, so thoroughly had the city become estrauged from 
Athens in consequence of the Social War. Demos- 
thenes went thither at the bead of an embassy, and the 
result was, that an alliance was concluded. Shortly 
aflerwarda, the conscientious and much-respccled 
Phocion, though he differed politically from Dcmoa- 
theucs, sailed thither with a powerful armament and a 
force of Athenian citizens. Through the influence of 
Leon, one of the leading citizens of Byzantium, who 
hod been Fhocion's fellow -student at Athens in the 
Academy, they were admitted into the city, and charmed 
the Byzantines by tbeir quiet and admirable behavior. 
Succors also arrived from some of the Islands of the 
^^an — from Cos, Chios, Rhodes. Byzantium was 
now all but Impregnable, and Philip waa obliged to 
abandon the riege both of it and of Perinthns. Even 
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bis own territory was invaded by Pboclon, and tnan^ 
of the Macedonian cruisers were captured. Fur Philip 
It waa a year of reverses, as for Atbeos it was one ot 
success and glory. The two cities on tbe Propontls 
decreed her a vole of tbanlu, and displayed their 
gratitude by erecting ttiree colossal statues, represent- 
ing Athens receiving a wreath at their hands in lesti- 
tnony of their deliverance. Demosthenes, too, hod bis 
reward. No one could question that to his counsels 
and energy th^ owed in great measure the preservation 
of the Chersonese and their supremacy at sea. Com 
cheap and abundant was for the present assured to 
them. Tbe Athenian people were in a pleased and 
grateful mood, and the Assembly passed a vote of 
thanks to Demostbenes, which none of bis many 
political enemies dared to oppose. 



CHAPTER XI. 

CEUBBONEIA — FALL OP GREBCB. 

We must now hurry on to the decisive catastrophe 
which sealed the fate of Qreece and of its political 
independehce. Its glory had been to have been rep^ 
resented by an aggregate of free states, of which 
Athens was immeasurably the first in culture and 
civilization. Its weakness and curse had been per- 
petual and all but irremediable rivalries and jealousies, 
which went far to neutralize iis collective strength 
in the face of a real peril. It was now on the eve 
of a revolution which the Greek mind, in spite of 
many a warning from Demosthenes, had never been 
able to bring itself to comtemplate as possible. He had 
done his best, as we have seen, to retard it amid end- 
less discouragements, and to the last we shall find him 
faithful to the cause of which he never once seems to 
have allowed himself to despair. In the train of events 
which culminated in Chsroneia we find him bearing a 
conspicuous and honorable part. 

Philip's career, as we have just seen, had been 
temporarily checked; and at the close of the year 840 
B.C. Athens might almost congratulate herself on all 
danger having passed away. In the spring of 8S9 b.c. 
the King met with another disaster. He had plunged 
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ioto tbe wilda of Scytbio. aortta of the Danube, and bad 
carried oS a vast booty oF flocks and herds from the 
barbarous people; but on his return through Thrace he 
nos attacked by tbe Triballi, cue of the flerceat and 
most warlike of the tribes of that dangerous re^on. 
We know nhat it is for a regular and well-equipped 
array to have to mareb through an intricate and hostile 
country. The King of Msccdon, encumbered as he 
was with spoil, was taken at a disadvantage, and if 
not actually defeated, he was at least worsted, lost his 
plunder, and was himself badly wounded. Thus tbe 
year 839 b.c. seemed one of good omen fur Athens and 
for Greece. And thanks to the vigorous efforts of 
Demosthenes in tbe way of naval reform, tUe Alheaiui 
fleet was now supreme in Lhc j^gean. 

Meanwhile a new sacred war in behalf of the god 
and temple of Delphi was unfortunately breaking ont. 
It arose out of iocidenta which may seem to us com- 
paratively trifling. An Amphictyonic Council had 
assembled at Delphi in the autumn of 340 B.C., and 
Athens was represented by ^schlnes. Tbe fruitful 
plain of Crisa, strelchin;; iuland from tbe Gnif of 
Corinth to the town of Ampbissa. under the mountains 
of Parnassus, was tbe consecrated possession of the 
Delphic god. It was holy ground, and to till or to 
plant ,it had been forbidden with a tremcodous cnrse. 
Part of it, however, adjacent to tbe town and port of 
Ciriba, had, almost wi^ the sanction of Greek opinion, 
been occupied and brought into cultivation for a long 
period by the Locrians. Between them and the 
Phociaos there had been a long-standing feud, which 
reached a climui in the recent Bacred War. Tbe Loc- 
Tians in that war had sided with PbiUpand theThebau 
agaiaat tbalr sacrilegiouA n^ghbors, CoD8e<iueatly, 
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)Lfl«r the destroctioa of Pbocis, Vbej hod a sore feeling 
tow&rda atbens as tho ally of the Phociaaa. Ooe of 
their deputies, od the occaeloa of which we are speaking, 
radelj gave expreanoa to this feeling, aod went bo fax 
as to revile the Atlicnlans, and to imply that aii alliance 
with auch people was la itself equivalent to tlia guilt 
of sacrilege. Possibly the man may have wished to 
cuny favor with the Thebana, to whose dls;;iist some 
golden shields had just beea set up by the Athenians 
in a new chapel at Delphi, with an inscription com- 
memorating the victory of Athena over Per^ and 
Tbcbes at PUtn a century and a. h&lf ago. This 
small Incident was dwelt upon by the Locrlan orator in 
violent and Intemperate language. "Do not," aaidbe, 
" permit the name of the Atfaenian people to be pn>- 
uoonced among you at this holy season. Turn tbem 
out of the sacred groutid like men under a curse." 

.fschines, the Athenian representative (be deacriliea 
the affair himself in his great speech against Ctesiphon, 
or, we may say. against Demosthencii), savagely re- 
torted. He pointed to the plain of Crisa, Tiaible from 
the epot where tbey were aaonnblcd. " You see." be 
said, "that plain cultivated by the Locrhms, of Am- 
phiaaa, covered with their farm-buildmgs. Too have 
under your eyes the port of Cirrha, consecrated by 
your forefathers' oath, now occupied and fortlBed." 
Then he caused the ancient oracle, the oath with its 
dreadful curse, to be read out before the Council. 
"Here am I," he went on to say, "ready to defend 
the property of the god according to your forefathers' 
oath. I stand prepared to clear my own city of her 
obligations. Do you take counsel for yourselves. 
Ton are here to pray for blessings to the goda, publicly 
•nd iadlvlduall}. WhWQ vlU im. ILDd,'^(AsxL<«. Un^v 
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or courage to ofler such » pnijer if jaa let Iheae ac- 
cursed LocriauB ot Amphlssa remaiD unpunished* " 

The appeal of ^scbincs prciduced an iostantaiieoiu 
effect. Ttie eicitemeDt was prodigious ; and the Coun- 
cil in a moment of fury passed a resolution tlut on the 
morrow all the population of Delphi were to aaaenible 
wiib spades and pickaxes, and sweep away from the 
sacred plain every trace o( the impious tillage and 
cultivation. Next day this mad proposal was actually 
carried into effect. The furious mob rushed across the 
plun into the town of Cirrha, and pillaged and flied 
the place. On their return, however, they were met 
by the Locrians of Amphissa with an armed force, and 
obliged to take refuge in Delphi. There was no blood- 
shed, even under these circumstances of provocation, 
aa Ibe aggrieved owners of the destroyed poperty were 
restrained by a seDticuent of reverence for the Ampbic- 
tyonic Council. Here is, iudeed, a striking evidence 
of the respect felt for tlie traditions of the god of 
Delphi and his ancient temple, the centre of the 
religious life of Greece. Again, on the following day, 
the Council met, and after worm praise bad, been 
bestowed on Athens aa the avenger of Apollo's rights, 
the people of Ampbissa were denounced as having 
incurred the gilt of eacrilegei and it was finally 
decided that the Amphictyonic deputies should sbort^ 
assemble at Tbermopylie to consider bow tbey were to 
be punished. 

A new sacred war was thus in effect begun six years 
afler the disastrous termination of tbe previous war in 
U6 B. 0. That had ended In the destruction of a mem- 
ber of the Greek community; this was to end in the 
ruin and fall of Grecca The danger was not at once 
ptaveived Ht Athens. We oe,Tiu(». -wQaifti »t \hia,. 
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JEaMiae^ vindicatioa of Us couatr;DieD at the Coun- 
cil migbt well seem apirite^l and patriotic. Atheoa, 
through him, had slood foi'ward aa the champion of 
the god of Delphi. It waa easy for him to argue (bat 
thoH who took a different view, and regretted llie rasb 
act to which the Ampbictyons had been prompted by 
bia oratory, weie little better than Ibe paid agents of 
those ucrilegious Locriane, wbo bad allowed one of 
their speakers openly to insolt Athena. Demosthenes, 
however — so he tells ua — at oace declared in tbe As- 
■embly, " Tou are bringing war into Attica, .£schlnes — 
an Ampbictyonic war. " Tbe popular BCDliment at tbe 
time wad in favor of -fiachlnea, and this his political 
rival must have known and felt. Still, Demosthenes 
was able — a proof this of the high respect in which he 
was held — to persuade the people not to send any 
deputies to the special congress at Tbennopylffi, which 
was to deliberate on the punisbment of tbe Locrlans. 
Thebes, too, allowed herself (o be unrepresented. War 
was decided on; the Locrian territory was invadod, 
and a fine imposed on the Locrians, the payment of 
which, however, tbe army was not suflSciently power- 
ful to compeL 

The congress of which we have just spoken was not 
tbe regular Amphictyooic meeting. This was held in 
tbe autumn of 889 B.C. Philip by that time had 
returned to his kingdom. The meeting was now at 
Delphi; and Athens, as might be expected, took part 
in it. .£schines again was one of ber repreaeotatives. 
It was on this occasion that the fatal step was taken 
of invoking tbe aid of Philip. It is not very difficult 
to understand how socb a vol« was carried. Hacedon 
ftaelf was a member of the Coimcil; and so, too, were 
HToral states Ilk« ThMKl^ uA Wil&!iJ^-«>i>^-'«»« 
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were simply Macedonian dependencies, .^^hines, it 
may be from realty corrupt motives, supported ttan 
vote. Accordingly Philip was elected general nf tbe 
Ampbictyonic army; and a request was forwarded to 
him that " be would m;irch to the aid of Apollo and 
the Amphictyons. and not suffer the rights of the god 
to be invaded by the impious Iiocriana of Amphissa," 

The die was now cast. The peril to Qreece raigbt 
possibly even yet have been warded off; but it was 
great and imminent. And Thebes and Athena, on 
whom all now depended, were still notoriously un- 
reconciled. Philip, of course, instantly accepted the 
Council's invitation. lie would enter Greece as the 
representative of a holy cause, as well as the head of a 
very powerful army. Prom Thurmopyl^ he marched 
Biraiglit through Phocia to Elaleia, the chief Phocian 
town and the key to southern Greece. It was not sixty 
miles from the Athenian frontier. Here he halttd and 
began to estAblish a regular camp. This was in itself 
alarming. His next step was to send a message to 
Thebes Inviting the coHjperation of the Thebans in an 
attack on Attic n. 

In a graphic passage in the most famous of his 
speeches, Demosthenes describes the impression made 
at Athens by the news that Philip was at £l8tcia. 

"It was evening," he says, " when a messenger arrived 
with tidings for the Presidents that Elateia was tahen. 
They rose instantly from the public supper-table; some 
drove the people from the stalls in the Fqrum, and set 
fire to the wicker-work in order lo clear the space; 
Others sent for the generals, and called tho trumpeter. 
The whole city was in commotion. Next morning, at 
brea)i ot day, the Presidents convoked tho Senate in 
tbe Seoate House, and you nsptosei Vo <Cbft tow m b l Yi 
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and iKfore the Senate coold enter upon buaineHS, or 
draw up the decree to be aubmitted to you, all tbe 
people bad taken Iheir seata in the Pnyi. When the 
Seuate had entered— when the PrcstdeDis had commu' 
nicatej the Intelligence wbieh bad been brought to 
them— when the messenger had been introduced, and 
lelated his tidings, — the herald made proclamation, 
' Who desires to speak? ' But no one came forward. 
Again and again did the herald repeat the proclama- 
tion; our country's voico called out for a man to apeak 
and saTC her; for the voice of the herald raised at tlie 
law's command should be regarded as the voice of our 
common country. Blill not a man came forward." 
In this criaia Demosthenes gave his counsel. It was 
to the following eHect: 

" I said," he tells ua, "that the dismay of ihoae 
who supposed that Philip could still count on the 
Thebans muat proceed from an ignorance of the rea 
stale of ihe case. If that were so, it would not 
be at Elatela — it would be on our own frontier— 
that we should hear of Philip. Tbat he bad come to 
make things ready for him in Thebes I knew well. 
But mark, I said, how the matter stands. Every 
man in Thebes whom money can buy, eveij man 
whom flattery can gain, has long ago I>eeu secured. 
But lie is totally unable to prevail upon those who 
have withstood him from the beginning, and who are 
opposing him still. What then has brought Philip to 
ElaieiaT He hopes, by a military demonstration in 
jour neigbberhood, and by bringing up bis army, to 
raise the couiage and confidence of his friends, aud to 
strike terror Into bis enemies, eo that they may be 
frightened or coerced into surrendering what hitherto 
tbey had been unwilling to concede. If, then, I said. 
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we choose at tbia ciids to remember every ill torn 
which the TbebEiaa hare done us, and to distrust them 
aod treat them as eoemies, in tbc first place we eball 
be doing the veiylhiiig which Philip most desires; and 
next, I fear (hat, bis present adTcrsarica embracing hla 
cause, they will all fall on Attica together. If jou will 
be advised by me, and regBrd what I am about to say 
as matter for refiection rather than for disputation, I 
believe that my counsel will obtain your approbation, 
and be the means of averting tbo peril trbich now 
threatens ihe State. What, then, do I advise? First, 
shake off this paniu — or rather change the direction of 
your fears from yourselves lo the Tbebans, for they 
are far nearer ruin than ourselves. The danger ia theirs 
before it is ours. Next, let all citizees of mihtary age 
and all your cavalry march to Eleusis, aod show your- 
selves to the world in arms, that tbc Tbebans who are 
OD your side may be as bold as their adveraarieH, and 
speak out in the cause of right, with the assurance 
that, if there is at Elatela a force at band to support 
the party who have aold tbeir country to Philip, your 
forces are no less at the disposal of those who would 
fight for freedom, and ready lo succor them in case 
of attack. Hake no coudilions with the Tbebans. It 
would be uuworthy on such an occasion. Simply de- 
clare your readiness to succor them, on the aaaump- 
(jon that their peril is imminent, and that you are In a 
betler position than tbey lo forecast the future. If 
tbey accept our offer and adopt our views, we shall 
have attained our object, and pursued a policy worthy 
of our country. If anything should mar the project, 
they will have only themselves to blame, and we shall 
have aothiag to blush for in our part of tbe tranasc- 
Uoa." 
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Bnch was tbe conneel of Demosthenes in thlB great 
crisis. It was inatAntIf adopted bj the Assembly 
vithout a dissentient Toice. The matter did not stop 
here. " Not only did I make a speech," Demostbenes 
tells oe, " but I proposed a decree. Not only did I 
propose Ihe decree, but I went upon the embassy. Not 
only went I on the embassy, but 1 prevailed on tlie 
TbcbaoB." At Thebes the orator had to confront the 
envoys of Phtllp, backed up by the Fbilippizing party 
and by the old Theban animosity towards Athens, 
Each embassy was heard, according to Greek custom, 
before the Theban Assembly. Philip had eloquent 
advocates who suggested plausible reasons why be 
should be allowed to march through BoMttia and to 
humble the old enemy of Thebes. nnfortuDately, we 
have not the reply of Demosthenes. We know, how- 
ever, from the historian of the time, Theopompus, that 
he rose to the occasion, and convinced the wavering 
Tbebans, by an impressive appeal to every Greek and 
patriotic sentiment, that It was their duty and interest 
to accept the offered alliance. It was a signal triumph 
— one, too, achieved under extreme dlfBculiies. 

It must, indeed, have been a proud moment for De- 
mosthenes '^en he saw his country's army march 
across the Atllc frontier and enter Boeotia at the 
Theban invliatlon. All distrust and Jealousy had now 
passed away; and the two states, between whom there 
bad been long and bitter rivalry, had at last made up 
their mind to co-operate in a common cause. As it 
had been at Byzaniiuni, so was It now at Thebes. The 
Athenian soldiers received a hearty welcome, and were 
hospitably entertained in the houses of tbe city. 

" With such cordiality," says Demosthenes in bU 
veech on tbe crown, " ^dtbiej w«^iwHi»i^v^,>2iu(f>?Ct&K- 
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tbeir own infaDtry and cavalry were quartered outatde 
the walls, they received jour armj wiibia their city and 
their bomea, among their wives and all that they held 
most precious. On that day the ThebanH gave you, in 
the faceof allmaakiad, three of the highest testimoDiaJs 
— the first of your valor, the second of your justice, 
and the third of your good conduct. For in choosing 
to fight with you rather than against you, Ihey Judged 
Ibat you were hetter soldiers, and engaged in a better 
cause than Philip; and by intrusting to you that 
which they in common with all mankind regard with 
the most jealous watchfulness, their children and their 
wives, they manifested ibcir confldence in your good 
conduct. The result showed that they were well war- 
ranted in their trust; for after ibe army entered their 
city, not a single complaint, well or ill founded, was 
made against you, so orderly was your behavior. And 
when your soldiers stood side by side with their hosia 
in two > successive engagements, their disipline, their 
equipments, their courage, were such as not only to 
challenge criticism, but to command admiration." 

Two slight successes, indeed, were won by the united 
armies of Thebes and Athens. Of the campaign we 
have no detailed narrative, and of the final battle we 
have but an imperfect and unsatisfactory description. 
It would have been most iotercsting to have had Buch 
an account of it as Xenophon has given ns of Leuctra 
and Mantineia. It waa fought near Ctueroneia, olose 
to the borders of Phocis,— a town of little importance, 
but memorable from its historical associations, Hon 
than two cenluhea afterwards, a great victory was won 
there by Sulla over an army of Uithridatea. It waa 
100, the birthplace of Plutarch, and to it he retired 
from Rome la his old age. On tbia occa^a It woold 
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seem tbat as to numbeTs the forces were evenly 
matched. But the Greek annj was without a general 
of any marked abiUtf. Phocion, by tar the best 
Atheoian officer, was absent with (he fleet in the 
^gean. A commaDder of the flrst order — a inati, for 
example, of the calibre of Epameinondas — might hare 
turned the scale, and no doubt would have done bo 
hud there been a powerful contingent from Bparta and 
the Peloponnese. United Greece, it is probable, could 
even yet have crushed Philip. As it was, all may be 
said lo have depended on Athens and Thebes, though 
a few other Slates furnished some soldiers. The Mace- 
donian army was both skillfully commanded, and was 
very formidalile in itself. It wss led by Philip and 
by his young son Alexander; and be it waii, it appears, 
to whom the victory was mainly due. He was opposed 
to the Theban phalanx — theSacredband.asit was called 
— which fell fighting to a man. It is certain that the 
battle was obstinately contested, and almost equally 
certain that It was decided by superiority of general- 
ship. The Athenians, after their wont, dashed upon 
tlic enemy with furioos impetuosity; but a citizen 
militia, however brave and enthuaiastic, unless they 
were rlctoriouB at the Qrst onset, could hardly be 
expected to stand long against such troops as 
Ptiilip's trained veterans. They did, according to one 
account, put (be enemy to fli^lii, and their generul 
exclaimed, "Let us pursue them even lo Macedonia." 
But the end was complete defeat for the Greek army, 
and the year 338 u.c. witnessed the fall of Greek la- 
de pt^udence. 

To Thebes the result was immediate ruin. Its cita- 
del was at once occupied by a Macedonian garrison, 
Utd its goTeraioaal pal Mjk^. ^LK^^'mv^ t«BK3^>. 
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AthsDB, 1,000 of wtaose citUens had fallen, and 3,000 
been taken prisoners, was in an agony of distress; but 
sbe did not allow berself to despair. Isocrulea, still 
alive in bis 99th year, though he bad been polilicallf 
oppr>sed to Demosthenes and had cherished the idea of 
a unit4!d Greece under the leadership of the King of 
Hacedon, was heart-broken, and refused to liye any 
longer. Be was a true patriot; and 

" That dishonest Tjctory 
At ClueroQela tatal to libertr 
Killed with report (hat old nun eloqusDl. " 

Demosifaenes had fought in "his countiymen'a ranks, 
and had fled with the rest; but though bis enemiES 
taunted him with cowardice, he had the honor of pro- 
nouncing the funeral panegyric over the fallen. Hb 
counsels had been follow^; the result had been dis- 
astrous; yet he bIHI evidently retained the confidence 
and esteem of the people. Athens recovered her cap- 
tured citizens without ransom, for the conqueror chose 
to be generous; but the cause for which she had 
fought was a thing of the past Demosthenes must 
have felt after Chteroneta as I^tt felt after Austerllti - 
when he closed the map of Europe. His efforts bad 
been rewarded with the gratitude of his countrymen, ' 
but they bad not been rewarded with succeos. 




CHAPTER Xn. 

COMTBST BKTWESN DEVOBTmNES it 

Philip was now the acknowledged head of the Greek 
world. PhocioD, Atheaa'beat soldier, as well as abigbly 
honorable citizen, told the Athenlana that thej Oiuat 
acquiesce in this result. Demosthenea had not a word 
left to say on foreign policy. The subject was, In fact, 
closed. He was conlinuallj and Tirulently attacked 
by bis x>alltlcal opponents, but he was too strong for 
them. He spoke the funeral eulogy at the obsequies 
of the slain in the great battle— an honor to which he 
was chosen in preference to .£schine8, as well as to 
Demades, who had negotiated the peace. He held, 
too. more than one important office. He was treasurer 
of the Theoric fund, which provided Athena with her 
(fraud dramatic entertainments; and in this capacity he 
had a considerable control over the finances generally. 
He was also superintendent of the city walls and forUfl- 
cations. He must thna have had the character ot on 
able and upright roan of business. And he continued 
to follow the profeseion of the bar, and found almndant 
employment. 

In 836 B.C. Philip waa assassinated. It teems that 
Demosthenes, though at the time he woa moumiag the 
death of an only daogtaler, showed an ezoeaslve loj bf 
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kppearing in public ia a wbite dress ivith a garluid on 
his head, and performing a solemn sacrifice of thanks- 
giving. Could be bavc indulged In tbe dream that all 
was now to be reversed, and Greece was agnin to be 
free? Macedon, no doubt, with Its sudden growth of 
p«wcr, might have coIlapBcd, bad Philip's son and suc- 
cessor been an imbecile. And It appears that Demos- 
thenes thought mcanlj of the joung Alexander, He 
compared him to Margitcs, tbe hero of a comic poem 
which tradition attributed to Homer. Hargttes was a 
man who "knew manj things but knew them all 
badlfi" he was a sort of "Jack of nil trades and master 
of none. " Alexander waa famous for tbe variety of his 
studies and pursuits; and it was this, it may be sup- 
poaed, which gave point to the comparison. Demos- 
thenes' idea of him was, that he was a studious, 
bookish young man, of whom the world would never 
bear much. The fact that he was only twen^ 
years of age at the time of his father's death may 
have reasonably encouraged Demosthenes to believe 
that Greece had some chance of throwing off the 
yoke imposed on her by her defeat at GhsroneiSk He 
did not think it wrong to correspond with Persia, 
and to avail himself of Persian gold, with the view 
of fruetratiog Philip's designs on Asia. We can 
hardly cenaure bim for this, when we remember ttiat 
It was done for'the puiriotic purpose of freeing Greece 
from its present position of a Hacedonian dependency. 
If he used questionable means, he at least had the 
merit of standing by the old cause. But, of courae, it 
was easy for his enemies to represent his conduct In an 
odious light. 

Three years after CbKroneia, Alexander, after a sue- 
oessfu} expedition into Thrace, and a victory over the 
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barbarous and warlike Qetie on the further bank of 
tbe Danube, hurried wlih marrcloua rapidity south- 
wards to crush a movement of revolt ia Thebes. There 
was, as we have seen, a Macedonian garrison in the city. 
There was, too, a powerful political partj which urged 
prompt submission. Alexander himself was particu- 
larly anxious not to drive matters to extremities. But 
tbe party which had instigated the movement knew 
that they could not hope for mercy, and, by appealing 
to tbe cause of Greek freedom, persuaded the people to 
rejwrt all offers of peace. The unhappy city was cap- 
tured by assault, and every house but that of the poi^t 
Pindar and those of his descendants was razed to the 
ground. 

" The great EmaUilan conqueror bade ipare 
The house of Piudanu, vhen temple and tower 
"Went to the ground." 

It wu a terrible doom, hut it was approved by the 
towns of Bceotia; and but for the brief grandeur to 
which Thcl)ea rose under Epameinocdaa, and her share 
in the battle of ChjEroneia, we may almoat say it was 
deserved. She had twen a traitor to the common cause 
in the great struggle with Persia; and afterwards, witb 
a peculiar baseness, she had urged Sparta to slaughter, 
in cold blood,, the brave Platteans, whose only crime 
was, that they had aided with Athens in the Pelopon- 
nesian War. Thebes was now blotted out of existence. 
Agnin Athens trembled. Alexander, there was reason 
to believe, was magnanimous; but it was impossible to 
say bow he might deal with a city which had been to 
persistently hostile to hia father. At Ihe suggestion of 
Denudes, an embassy of congratuiatton was sent to 
bltn. The people were to express their Joy not only oa 
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hte safe return from tbe Danube, but on the extinction 
of Thebes. It vaa as Dr. Thirlwall happily calls it, 
" Impudent obsequiouBness." Alexander's answer was 
a demand for the surrender of tbe nine chief anti- 
Macedonian orators,— Demosthenes, of course Included. 
But the demand was waived, chiefly, it seems, through 
Ibe opportune inlervenUon of Fbocion, whom Alex- 
ander highly respected. 

The next year he crossed the Hellespont into Ada. 
Four years from that time sufficed for the overthrow 
of Itae Persian empire. Darius, the last king of Persia 
was murdered in 330 b. c. That same year witnessed 
an abortive attempt in Greece against Hacedonian 
supremacy. It was bravely led by a king of Sparta, 
who fell in a hard fought battle near Megalopolis with 
Autipater, to whom Alexander had intrusted his king- 
dom during his absence, Greece could now no longer 
even dream of independence. Anything like an antl- 
Macedooiau policy would be preposterotis; and there 
was thus an opportunity at Athens of attempting to 
rouse popular feeling agaiust any statesman who had 
advocated that policy, tbe end of which had been so 
fatal to Greece. 

It was under these circumstances that .Machines 
made a great effort to crush his old rival. It had iMen 
proposed by Ctesiphon, in the year after Ctueronelar 
that a public testimonial to tbe worth of Demosthenes 
should begiven him in the form of a golden crown; 
and that the honor should be proclnimed on the 
occasion of one of tbose great dramatic festivals, when 
the city was crowded with visitors from every part 
of Greece. The proposal had been approved by the 
Athenian Senate, but it had yet to be suhmitted to the 
popular aeaembty. Mscbiaea at the time denounced 
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It u nDcoDBtitntioiuil, and opposed It by one of the 
recognized modes of legal procedure. Tt'chnicallf, 
indeed, ibe motion of Clesipbon was illegal. Demos- 
thenes, ae we have stated, was holding two officer; be 
was superintendent of fortifications and treasurer of 
the Tbeoric fund. It wae contrary to Athenian law 
to bestow the honor of a crown on an officer before 
hia accounts had been audited; it was also forbidden 
that aucb an honor should be pioclsimcd aoywbere 
else than in the Pnji, tbe regular place of the people's 
aasemblr. According to the motion of the proposer, 
it would ba;e been proclaimed in the theatre. .Ma- 
chines could, therefore, argue that it was in two points 
illegal. But he wished to win a decisive victory; and 
he accordingly waited for some years, and finally 
rested his case on the argument that Demosthenes, at 
a public man, was undeserving of the honor. It Ib 
this which gives interest to his extant speech. He 
labored to convince tbe Athcniaaa that bis rival 
could not have been thoroughly sincere in his anti- 
Hacedonian professions, because he had let slip three 
important opportunities. Demosthenes bad dune 
nothing, BO he argued, whun Alexander Grst crossed 
into Asia; or when he was supposed to be in great 
jeopardy just before tbe battle of Issus in S3S B.C.; 
or lastly, when Sparta, as has been stated, made an 
attempt at resistance. It was In the year of this 
unsuccessful attempt — tbe year 8S0 B.C., when Mace- 
don was triumphant both in Asia and Qreece — that 
this memorable cause between the two rival orators 
was beard before the Athenian assembly. As might 
have been expected, there wasa numerous gathering botli 
of citizens and straugers, very many of whom wers 
veil qualified to be keen critics of the great contest. 
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The question really to be decided — and tbis was tbe 
issue which .fschinea was anxiouB to riUae— waa. Had 
Demoatbenes been a[f;ood or bad citizen* Had he 
hoocatly at all times and Hqasona stood by the cause 
in wbicb he so earnestly professed to believeT Demos- 
t'.icnea' reply to tbl9 question Is the viodicatioa of hia 
political life. The cause for which he had exerted 
himself, though Qc ally unsuccessful, was, bo mainttdn?, 
the true and tbe right cau<ic. Hod he foreseen the end 
from the beginning, he would have B[»okeD and acted 
aa be did. He reviews his policy from tbe peace of 
846 B.C., concluded Just after Philip's destructloa of 
Phocis, down to tbe king's death ten years afterwards. 
To all this he looks back with satisfaction and pride. 
Id defending himself he allacks his rival, and de- 
nounces him as really the author of the calamitiea 
which hnd fallen on tbe Greek world. It was 
through the diplomacy of ^schines, be declares, that 
Philip WHS admitted to Theimopyte, tbe beginning of 
all Ihe subsequent mischief. If it was dreadful W 
think of Greece being under a foreign master, It was a 
glorious fact that Athens had done her best to avert 
such a disgrace. 

ThiB is the drift and purport of the great speech on 
tbe Crown, as it is usually called. It has been well 
described by Mr. Qrotc as a ''funeral oration on ex- 
tinct Athenian and Qreecian freedom." " It breathes," 
says Br. Tblrlwall, " the spirit of that high philosophy 
which, whether learnt in the schools or from life, baa 
consoled tbe noblest of our kind in priaons and on 
BCaSolds, anil under every persecution of adverse 
fortune, but iu the tone necessary to impress a mixed 
multitude wUh a like feeling, and to elevate it for a 
while into a sphere above ila own," 
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Borne passages from this oration hare already been 
quoted in tbe preceding chapter; and it is due to the 
reader to give him some further specimens of, perhaps, 
the greatest of all the oratorical efforts of Demosthenes. 

Ilcre is a passage in which the speaker dwells on the 
generous and magnanimous temper of his countrjmeD 
in their best days: 

"Let toe for a moment bring before your eyes one 
or two of the brightest passages in the history of our 
times. Lacedtemon waa paranouut by tea and land; 
she had a belt €i garrisons about the frontiers of our 
territory; Eulxea, T&uagra, allBceotia, Hegara, ^giaa, 
Cleonn, every Islaud on tbe coast. ' We had neither 
ships nor walls; we were in no want (had we chosen 
to remember the Deccleaa nar) of grievances either 
against Coriuih or Thebes. And yet the arms of 
Athens were seen st Haliartus, and in a few days after 
at Coiinth. You bad something better to do than to 
recall the injuries of the past. . . . 

"Tbe sacrifice in either case was not made for a 
benefactor, neither was it made without risk. Tou 
held that no reason for abandoning to ibeir fate men 
who bad thrown themselves on your compassion. 
Honor and renown were a sufficient motive to lead you 
into danger, and who shall say you were wrongT Life 
must cease ; death must come at some time, though one 
should steal into a cellar to avoid him. The brave are 
ever ready to set forth on tbe path of glory, armed 
with high hope and- courage, prepared to accept with- 
out a murmur the fate which heaven may ordain. Thus 
did your forefathers; thus did the elders among your- 
selves, who interposed and frustrated the attempts of 
tbe Thebans after their victory at Leuctra to destroy 
Sparta, though from Sparta you had experienced neither 
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friendship nor good offices, but many grierions wioogi. 
You neither quailed before the power and renown 
which Thebes then possessed, nor were you deterred 
bf &D7 thought of jour poat treatment bj Sparta. 
Thus did you proclaim to all the Greeks, that how 
much soever any of them may offend againM you, yon 
reserve your resentment for other occasions; but tliat 
if danger threaten their existence or their liberties, yon 
wilt take no accoimt of — you will not even remember — 
your wrongs." 

This is his answer to those who peralsled in saying 
that it was Philip — Philip alone — who had brought all 
their troubles on them : 

" Do not go about repeating that Oreece owes all her 
misfortunes to one man. No, not to one man, but to 
many sbnudoned men distributed throughout the differ- 
ent Btaies, of wliora, by earth and heaven, iBscUnes is 
one. If the truth were to be spoken without reserve, 
I should Dot hesitate to call bim the common scoui^ 
of all the men, the diEtricts, and the cities wliich have 
fwrished; for the sower of the seed Is answerable for 
the crop. 1 am astoniabed you did not turn your tvim 
from him the moment you beheld him ; but thick dark- 
ness would seem to veil your eyes." 

He mdntalns tbat the action of the State had t>een 
right and honorable, tbougb it bad failed. 

" I affirm tliat if the future had been apparent to tis 
alt — if you, ^scbinea, had foretold it and proclaimed 
it at the top of your voice instead of preserving total 
silence, — ^ncvertbelesa the Stale ought not to have devi- 
ated from her course, if ahe had regard to her owta hvBor, 
the traditions of the past, or the judgment of poatar- 
ity. As it is, she is looked npon aa having failed In ber 
pollcv.—ibe common lot of all mankind when such k 
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the will of heaTCD ; but if, claiming to be the foremost 
■tate of Greece, she had deserted ber poet, she would 
hftve incnired *Jie reproach of betrajing Greece to Pliilip. 
If we bad Bbandoned without a struggle all which 
OUT forefathers braved every danger to win, -wbowould 
not have epumed jon, ^schinea* God forbid that I 
Bhoold t(t speak of the State as of nif self. Bow could 
we have looked in the face the Btrangers who flock 
to our city, if thioge had reached their present paas — 
Philip the chosen leader and lord of all^wbile others 
without our a<aistance bad borne the struggle to avert 
(bia conaummation ? We! who bavc never in timea 
pMt preferred inglorious safety to peril in the path of 
honor. Is there a Greek or a barbarian who docs 
not know that Tfaebea at the heij^t of her power, and 
Dparta l^efore her— ny, and even the King of Persia 
himself — would have been only glad to compromise 
with lu, and that we might have bad what wc chose, 
and possessed oar own in peace, bad we been willing 
to obey orders and to suffer another to put himself at 
the head of GrecceT But It was not possible,— it waa 
not K thing which the Atlteoians of those days could 
do. It was against their naluie, their genius, and their 
tndftlons; and no human persuasion could induce them 
to dde with « wrong-doer because he was powerful, and 
to embrace mb^tion because it was safe. No; to Che 
last our country baa fought and jeopardized herself for 
honor and glory and prc-cmiaence. A noble choice. 
In harmony with your national character, as you testify 
by your respect for the memories of yourancestors who 
have BO acted. And you are in the right ; for who can 
withhold admiration from the heroism of the mL'n who 
■brank not from leaving their city and their fatherland 
and embaiUnf In their vai-BUpa,T*9ftk«x^AA&.v&iaifl-^n 
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foreigD dIclalioD? Wby, Thcmistocles, who counseled 
this sicp, was elected general; nod the man wbo cotiii> 
t^led submission was stoned to death— and not ha 
only, for bis wife was stoned by your wives, as he was 
by you. Tlie Athenians of those days went not in 
quest of an orator or a general who could help tliem to 
prosperous tiavery; but they Kcomed life itself. If it 
were not the life of freedom. Each of the mrcgarded 
himself as Ibe child not only of his fattier and of his 
mother, but of his country ; and what is the differenccT 
He wlio looks on himaclf as merely the child of hia 
parents, awaits death in (he orc'.i-iary course of nature; 
while be who looks on himself as the child also of hia 
country, will be ready to lay down hi:^ life rather than 
see her enslaved, and will hold death itself less terrible 
than the insults Qod indignities which the citizens of ft 
state in El:kvery to the foreigner must endure. . 

■' Do I take credit to myself for having Inspired you 
with sentiments worthy of your ancestors? Such pro- 
sumption would expose me to the jiiet rebuke of evetj 
man who hears me. What I maintain is, that these 
very sentiments are your dwn; that the spirit of 
Athens was the same before my time, — thougli I do 
claim to have bad a liharc in the application of these 
piinciplcj to each cucccseive crisis. .£schincs, there- 
fore, when lie impcocbcs our wliolo policy, and seeks 
to M8-pcnite you against me as the author of all your 
alarms and perils, in his anxiety to deprive me of 
present crcdil, is really laborlug to rob you of your 
evcrlastiag renown. If by your vote against Cicsipbon 
you coudcnin my pijicy, you will pronounce yourselves 
to have b^eu in the wrong. Instead of baving suffered 
teliat has hrlMea you through the cruel injustice of 
fortune. Bat it cannot be; you ^te tvo^ been In the 
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wrong, men of Athens, in doing battle for the freedom 
and salvation of all; I swear 'it by your forefathers, 
who bore the battle's burnt at Marathon; by those 
who stood in arms at Platsea; by those who fought 
the sea-fight at Salamis; by the heroes of Artemisium, 
and many more whose resting place in our national 
monuments attests that, that as our country buried, so 
she honored, all alike — victors and vanquished. She 
was right; for what brave men could do, all did, 
though a higher power was master of their fate." 

This, perhaps, is the most striking of the many 
striking passages in this great speech. Demosthenes 
carried his audience with him. His rival did not 
obtain a fifth of the votes. His position as an orator 
and statesman was destroyed. His discomfiture had 
been witnessed by the whole Greek world. In his 
mortification he left his native city for Rhodes, where 
he set up a school of rhetoric. The story was told 
that he once declaimed to his pupils the speech 
which had driven him into exile; and in reply to 
the applause with which it was greeted, exclaimed, 
*• What if you had heard the beast himself speak it? *' 




CHAPTER Xm. 

LAST DATS OP DBMOSTHKSBa. 

DBifoerHEDEa had won a splendid trinmpb, which 
he survived eight years. But tfaey were years by no 
means unclouded. They were darkened by an an- 
fortunate incident, which we proceed briofly to narrate. 

From B80 to 824 3,c., we hear nothing of the great 
orator. Athens, in fact, had no politics for him to 
discuss. He could have had nothing to do hut to 
advise private clients. By the year S34 Alexander 
bad returned from that long expedition in which he 
bad carried his army through the heart of Asia to the 
banks of the Indus. He had left behind liim one of 
his old Macedonian friends in the government of the 
rich satrapy of Babylonia. Harpalus (this was the 
man's name) was greedy dnd extravagant, snd wasted 
the resources of his.provlncc In a luxury which he bad 
learnt during his residence lu the East. It was said 
that lie loaded his table with Ibe most costly delicacies. 
and filled his gardens with exotic plants of every 
variety. He hnd found it convenient to please the 
people of Athens by splendid presents, and particu- 
larly by vor; liberal gifts of wheat for free and general 
distribution. For all tbis he bad received votes of 
thanks and been made an Athenian citizen. Be w^a 
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afnUd, however, lo face Alexander, who, he well knew, 
showed DO mercy to delinquent satraps. So he fled 
from AaU to Europe with an immense treasure of S,000 
talenta (about a million and a quarter pounds sterling), 
and landed at Cape Bunium, ia Attica. He might 
reasoDablj flatter himself that he would not be an 
unwelcome visitor at Athene, but in this he was die. 
appointed. There was the fear of the wrath of 
Alexander; and the fear, loo, Ibat Harpalus might 
pcMsibly inCendto assume the position of a tyrant or 
despot. His oflers, whatever they were, were rejected; 
but there was a debate ia the Assembly, and a rumor 
reached Alexander that Athens had received him and 
bis armamenL This was at the time untrue; but 
whea be sent away his shipa and asked leave to be 
admitted Into tbe city nitb a few personal attendants, 
tbe people, remembering his past favors, no longer 
refused. Having gained his point, he tried lo per- 
suade them that they might defy Alexander with a 
prospect of success, and that he was himself able and 
willing to furnish tbem with the necessary funds. 
Some of the orators supported his views. But he 
could do uothiug with Pbocion or with Demosthenes. 
This was fatal to bis project. Soon there came 
envoys from Antipater, Alexander's deputy in Mace- 
donia, requiring his surrender. But this both Phocion 
and Demosthenes, notwllhstandiug the danger of the 
crisis, opposed. So alarmed, however, were tbe people 
at the thought of Alexander's probable vengeance, that 
they decided on arresting Harpalus and sequestrating 
his treasure till they could learn what view Alexander 
took of the matter; and this much they did on the 
motion of Demosthenes himself. It seems possible, as 
has been suggested, that Demosthenes proposed this 
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motion with an arriire-pmtie, aod m»y have iriahed 
to det^Q HarpsluB aod bis treasure, and to wait tbe 
coone of events. Harpalus contrired to escape; but 
his treasure — tbat part of it at least which he bad 
brought to Athens after dismissing bis fieet, and whid 
amounted, according to slatemcnis made bj Demos- 
thenes on his authority, to about 720 talents— remained 
behind. This, of course, ought to have been retnmed— 
and the people were, It scctuB, prepared to do bo; but 
when the moucj was counted it was found that there 
was DO more than S50 talents, barely half tbe original 
sum. How vas tbe deQcleocy to be explainedT 
There was a great stir and outcry. People said thai 
it must have been used in bribery, and that the 
mis-ing money must have stuck to the fingers of (be 
orators and public men. There was a general feeling 
that somebody ought to ho punistied, but there was 
not a scrap of evidence against any one, and do means 
of procuring It. 

Demosthenes proposed to have the affair inrestigated 
by the court of Areopagus. It was not easy to see what 
better course could have been taken. At the same time, 
tbe membcrsof tbat court must have felt that they conid 
hardly hope, under the circumstances, to arrive at a per- 
fectly satisfactory result. No doubt they commanded 
the public cooSdencc, as they were all men of age and 
experience, and were from their position above tbe 
motives which occasionally swayed other courts. Qreat 
latitude was allowed them; and practically they often 
decided cases not simply on the evidence before them, 
but OD hearsay, and on that poraonal knowledge which 
men In their rank would bo sure to possess. They 
took the utmost palaii with the present inquiry, and 
were eognged on it for six months. They went ao far m 
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to scATcli the houses of the principal public men, with 
the exception of one nho bsd been lately married — an 
exception perhaps to be attributed to a seaae of delicacy. 
At last tliey published their report, with a list of the 
namea of persons whom they considered chargeable with 
having improperly possessed themselves of the miaalag 
money. 

In this list appeared the name of Demosthenes as 
a debtor to the amount of twenty talents. The next 
step was to give tbe accused parties the choice of 
taking tbeir trial or of paying the Bum with which the 
Areopagus had debited tbem. Of those brought to 
trial, Demosthenes was the flret. He was tried before 
a Jury of l.SOO of his- fellow-citizens, was found guilty, 
and sentenced to puy a fine of fifty talents (about 
£19,000). It is very possible that among the Jury 
which condemned him there may have been many who 
wished to plcaw Alexander, and many, too, of the 
friends of Hari>alus. It must, however, be remem- 
bered that the decision of the Areopagus could not 
fai) to influence their verdict. Demosthenes would 
not or could not pay the fine. He was imprisoned, 
hut in a few days was able to escape to Trcezeo, in the 
territory of Argos. It was but a few months that he 
reaiaioed there. 

Wo can hardly bring ourselves to believe that he 
was really guilty. Of course we can judge only 
by probabilities; and it is certain that the court or 
Areopagus must liuve had grounds for their suspicion. 
We must bear in mind that they merely drew up a 
list of persons whose case in tbeir opinion required 
further Judicial inquiry. There Is no reason for assum- 
ing that they rejardcd the guilt of Demoetheuea as 
certain. The Inquiry was long and difficult; and the 
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decision ultimately arrived at could have beeil liardly 
meant to express confident assurance. If Demosthenes 
publicly stated, on Harpalus' authority, the amount of 
the treasure, it seems strange that he should have made 
himself a party to the disappearance of a portion of it. 
It may be that the statement he made had not been 
verified by him, and it may have been altogether errone- 
ous. It is pleasant to find that both Dr. Thirlwall and 
Mr. Grote incline to acquit him of this mean dishonesty. 

It may be worth while to mention a story told by Plu- 
tarch about this painful passage in the Ufe of Demos- 
thenes. Like many of his stories, it is probably a pure 
fiction, but it is at least amusing. Harpalus, he tells 
us, won over the orator to his side by sending him a 
singularly beautiful golden cup, his admiration of which 
he had noted. Along with the cup were twenty talents, 
the sum with which the Areopagus had debited him. 
Shortly afterwards, when the proposals of Harpalus 
were being discussed in the assembly, Demosthenes 
who had previously opposed them, appeared with a 
woolen bandage round his throat, and pretended that 
he could not speak, from an attack of quinsy. Some 
wag remarked that it must be the silver quinsy. The 
people laughed, but were angry. Such is the story. 
But, as a fact, Demosthenes did not drop his opposition 
to Harpalus. It was on his motion, as we have seen, 
that Harpalus was arrested and his treasure sequestrated. 

We left the great orator in exile at Toezen. He was 
recalled soon after the death of Alexander in 828 B.C. 
An attempt was then made once more to rid Greece of 
the Macedonian ascendancy. It was finally crashed 
by Antipater in the battle of Crannon in 822 b.c. The 
conqueror demanded the surrender of the leading anti- 
Macedomsai orators — Demosthenes, of course, among 
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them. Athens from this moment ceased to exist as a 
free state. A Macedonian garrison was introduced; 
there was a wholesale disfranchisement of citizens, 
and a new political constitution was imposed on the 
city. Demosthenes did not remain to be a witness of 
this degradation. He had been welcomed back to his 
native Athens with joyful enthusiasm; now he must 
leave her forever. He took refuge in the little island 
of Calauria, off the coast of Argolis. It was here that 
he chose to die rather than fall into the hands of the 
** exile-hunters," as the emissaries of Antipater were 
calkul. Within the precincts of an ancient temple of 
Neptune, regarded of old as an inviolable sanctuary, 
he swallowed poison, retaining in his last moments 
sufficient presence of miud to expire outside the sacred 
enclosure, to which, in Greek belief, death would have 
beeti a pollution. 




CHAPTER XIV. 

DKMOBTHBREa AT THB B&R. 

It has Bccmcd mmt cooveoicDt not lo iotetrupt onr 
sketch of the political carter o( Demosthenes with 
any alluMons tii his purely forensic engagement!. He 
became, comparatively early in life — ihat Is to Bay, 
when he was probibty nnJer thirty years of age — a 
very successful pleader in large practice. It may be as 
well now to give the reader some idea of the work with 
which be was occupied, and of the speeches which in 
this capacity be waa railed ou to deliver. 

At AthcDB there was no separatu and distinct class 
anawering to cur bar. But there were profestdonal 
orators and rhetoriciaas iu abundance, who made it 
their businesB to compose speeches for plaintiffs and 
defendants. They did not, however, as a rule, make 
the speeches thcnis^U-cii; they merely prepared them 
and put them in the haiidH of their clients, who com- 
mitted tbem to memory and then addressed the court 
Of course it would often happen that a man felt him- 
self quite unequal to such an ordeal, and would get an 
experienced spenkcr lo plead for him. Host, however, 
of tbc forensic apecchts of Dcmostbcnes which have 
come down to us, were written for delivery by the 
plaintiff or the defendaul ia person. Part ol Ibq 

m 
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orator's art consisted In adopting them lo the ityle and 
manner of man bis client happened to be. This cir- 
cumstance often gives piquancy to these apevcbes. 
They Hbound in amusing passages illustnitiTe of maaj' 
varieties of Athenian life. We have detwriptive touches 
of the peculiar ways of the commercial rogue, of the 
monej-lcuder, of the fraudulent trustee. Fortune has 
been kind in preserving for us somelbing like thirty 
orations of Demosthenes, in which these and kindred 
figures present themselves to our notice. We thtis 
peep into the banldtig house and tbe factory, and see tlie 
Athenian citizen bargnining with merchants and ship- 
owners, or busy with his farm, or making his last will 
and testament. 

Athens was a city in which lawsuits could not fall 
lo be plentiful. It was a centre of trade, and a resort 
to foreigners from all parts. Then, too, there were the 
mines of Laurium along the coast; there were quarries 
of marble ; and the adjacent seas were famous for thair 
flsberies. Athenian manufactures, too, were highly 
prized. From tbe shores of the Black Bea and the 
islands of tbe .£gean tbero was a good trade In corn, 
timber, wine, and wool. Here were all the materials 
of commerce and consequently of litigation. Hany 
an Athenian citizen was himself in business; and the 
city seems to have swarmed with bustling, enterprising 
foreigners who found It convenient lo moke ft their 
home. The law courts had plenty of work to do— ao 
much so. indeed, that the "law's delay "appears to have 
been as familiar to Athenians as to ourselves. " Some 
people," says Kenophuo, if he really wrote tbe treatise 
attributed to him on tbe Athenian republic, "complain 
that a man often walu a twelvemonth at Athens before 
he con obtain an *udienc« of tbe Senata or of thi 
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popolar assemb);. The fact to, they Itare bo mndi to 
do there that tt la impossible to attend to everf nuui'i 
application; some, therefore, are compelled to go away 
unheard." Ill-natured persons, it seems, hinted that 
anybody could obtain a hearing by means of a bribe. 
Xenopbon admits that there may be some truth in this; 
but be adds, speaking from his own knowledge, " that 
for no amount of gold and silver whlcli could be offered 
would it be possible for the AthenbuB to transact all 
the business tliat Is brought before tbem." Athens, in 
fact, was the place to which nearly all causes from the 
tolands of the .^gean were brought for trial; and to 
Which, too, it was probably best and safest that they 
should be brought Athenian trials were condncted in 
a way Which to us seems singular, and which at first sight 
might appear very unfarorabie to the administration 
of justice. Causes were heard, as with ub, before Jnries; 
but at Athens a Jury commonly numbered SOO, and 
might number 1,000 or even more. It was, in fact, 
trial before a popular assembly. There was a preddent, 
but he was not armed with the controlling powers of 
an English judge. Everything was left to the Jury; 
the law of the case as well as the facts was for tbem to 
decide. To us this may seem the height of absurdity; 
but still at Athens it worked moderately well, and in a 
majority of cases we may believe that it secttred at 
least substantial justice. The Athenian Juror, It is 
true, had not received what we call a legal educa^oo; 
but be was naturally critical and sharp witted, and be 
was well practiced in the beartug of causes. It is qait« 
possible that the average decisions of an Athenian Joiy 
may have been as good and satisfactory as tboM of an 
English. There was, of course, a danger of their being 
Bwayed too much at times bj poMcsl conatdontioiii, 
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But lo this we koow that an English jury is also liable. 
There was another and a worse dao^'cr. Tbi: popula- 
tion of Athens was comparatively small; and so it 
would often happen that filalntiS and defendant, and the 
case at issue between them, would be well lin<^n to the 
Jurors. Tbe Athenian pleader was continually appeal- 
ing (o tbe personal knowledge of the jury, and would 
in this manner supplement deficiencies In the evidence. 
"He Is a Bcoundrel; you all know bim to be one," — 
this was tbe sort of language communlj addressed to a 
jury at Athens. iE^tcbines, in proseuutiug one Timar- 
cbus, dwells on tbe notoriety of the man's guilt and 
wickedness—" Such," he eaya, "is the testimony of the 
whole people of Athens, and it is not right that they 
should be convicted of perjury." This strikes us as 
a very loose method of procedure. Yet we find it 
repeatedly in tbe speeches of DemostheneB. And it Is 
what we must expect where the judicial system is made 
thoroughly democratic. We must not be surprised at 
tbe savage invective t^ith which tbe greatest Athenian 
orators thought it seemly to interlard their speeches. 
Evea with us and all our restrictions, advocates contrive 
occasionally to indulge in considerable license, and did 
Boformertj toa much greater extent ; and it is, perhaps, 
a question whether some of the most offensive paaaages 
in Demosthenes and ^schinea might not be parralleled 
from English pleadings. 

Another evil of the Athenian judicial system was the 
division of responsibility. One out of SOO or 1,000 
jurors might very well shelter himself under the excuse, 
that if he decided wrongly from carelessness or parti- 
ality, tbe result would not be much affected On the 
other hand, there were advantages which will occur to 
tbe minds of thooe who are acqtiainted with the history 
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of free institutions. Corruption and bribery cannot have 
been particularly easy. Nor, again , could anythi og like 
intimidation be well practiced. The fact, too, that rich 
and poor were brought together to discharge an import- 
ant public function, would have a salutary effect. It 
would make them feel that they were members of one 
commonwealth, and inspire them with a respect for its 
laws. It would call out many of their best sentiments 
as well as sharpen their intellects. Their decisions 
may have sometimes been such as we with our modem 
ideas cannot approve; but, on the whole, it may be 
assumed that they commanded the confidence of the 
people. The Athenian may have had a perverse fond- 
ness for listening to the wranglings of rival pleaders; 
but he did his best generally to hear both sides fairly, 
and to decide rightly. The jury system, with all 
its accompaniments of trained oratory and carefully- 
composed speeches, was contemporaneous with the 
marvelous development of Athenian literature in the 
age of Pericles. To it we are certainly indebted 
for some of the most splendid monuments of human 
genius. 

Such numerous juries could hardly have been fit to 
deal with cases involving a multitude of intricate de- 
tails connected with money accounts or valuations of 
property. Matters of this kind were usually referred, 
as with us, to a court of arbitration — public arbitra- 
tors being annually appointed. Of these we hear con- 
tinually in the forensic speeches of the Athenian 
orators, and we may take it for granted that much of 
the law business was disposed of by them. Indeed, 
it was the regular practice to submit ordinary private 
disputes to arbitrators in the first instance; but, 
as might have been expected in a democratic state, 
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there wm alwftfa on appeal from their deciaioiiB to a 
Jury. 

On tbe whole it was not unlikely that jiuUce was 
fairly well administered in the Alheaian courts. Such, 
at all eveats, seems to have been the opiniou of the 
Greek world; and we can hardly suppose that that 
opinion was without foundation. Some of the draw 
backs of the system have been already noted, and they 
were no doubt cotiitiderable. A clever and uascrupulous 
advocate might have had a betlerchance at Athens than 
ho would have with us. It is, of course, an immensa 
advantage that a trained lawyer should preside over a 
court, and sum up the case, and poiut out to the jury 
the general priaclpica by which they should be guided. 
It is probable that the want of this waa often felt 
at Athens, and led occasionally to unfortunate results. 
Still, we may be sure that the average Athenian was 
a m:in of intelligence, and perfertly open to reaaOD. 
Practice, too, made bim tolerably well acquainted with 
his country's laws. It Is the greatest mistake to con- 
ceive of Athens as "a fierce democracy." Her citizens 
were for the most part moderately-cultivated persons, 
of a tolerant temper, and willing to obey the laws and 
the constitution. A successful Athenian advocate must 
luve come up to a rather high standard; anil if his 
invective was sometimes coarse and offensively per- 
sonal, it must have been set oft by a certain amount of 
wit, and have lieen accompanied with acute reasoning. 

Much of the liti«;atiou at Athena arose out of I>oi- 
tomry cases — that is, loans of money on the security of 
a ship or of its cargo. Business of this kind wn.s trans- 
acted on a great scale; and as the risk was consider- 
able, the interest c^iareed was liigh'-as much aome- 
(imes »i thirty per cent. There seem la have beea 
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eodless trickeries coaoecled with It One of Demoa- 
thenes' speeches for inataace, was on behalf of two 
joint lenders who had advanced some money on the 
Bccuritf of a wine cargo. Two brothers, merchants of 
Phuselis in Famphylia, were the bonowtETs. Phaaelis, 
it appears, had a very bad commercial reputation; and 
there were said to be more actions brought against its 
traders at Athens than against all the other Iraders pat 
together. In this case DemoBtbeaes' client stated that 
the borrowers of bis money had broken their agreo- 
ment "that they hod notahippcd the stipulated quantity 
of wiec; that they had raised a farther loan on the 
game security; that they bad not purchased a sufflcleot 
return cargo; tbat, on their reium, tbey had not entered 
the regular port of Atbeoa, but had put into a little 
obscure harbor known as 'Smugglers' Creek;' and that, 
when the repayment of the loan was demanded, they 
falsely represented that the vessel had been wrecked." 
Before the matter was settled, one of the boirowen 
died, and bis property went to hia brother, Lacritus, 
who, according to the lenders' statement, had verbally 
engaged to see that the loan should be repaid. So Lac- 
ritus was sued for the amount, although very pos^bly 
he was not legally liable, and may merely have been a 
"referee" for his brother, and have stated, as such, 
tbat to the best of his belief tbey were solvent. He 
was a man of some note, having been a pupil of Isocratea, 
and being himself a rather celebrated teacher of rhetoric 
He was, in fact, what the Qreeks called a " sophist" 
On this he seems to have. presumed; and ho went abont 
bragging of hla conaection with " the great Isocratea." 
Demosthenes makes his client aay: "These sophists 
area 'bad lot' It is no affair of mine If a man chooaea 
to be a sophist, and to pay fees to Isocrales; but tbay 
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must not, because tbey tbiok thenuelves clever, be al- 
lowed to swindle other peopleout of their moncj. LacH- 
tu8 does not trust to the Justice of his ease ; but be thinks 
that, as he has learot oratory, he shall be able to make 
70U think exactly what he pleases. Perhaps, asheisso 
cleTer, be wiil undertake to prove that black is 
while — tbat the money was never borrowed at all — 
or tbat it has been paid — or that Ibe bond is 
waste paper — or tbat tbe borrowers bad a right to 
use our money as Ihey liked." It Ib possible, as bas 
been supposed, that Demosthenes is realty bitting at 
Isocrates in bis abuse of Lacritus. 

In one of his speeches be ar^es against the right of 
a man to take a name already borne by one of his 
brothers. The case is a rather singular one. Hanti- 
tbeus, the son of Mantios, brings an action against bis 
balC-broiher Bceotus for having got himself registered 
as Hantithcus. Bicolus was the son of Hantias by a 
mistress, herself an Athenian citizen, and so capable, 
according to Athenian law, of transmitting citizenship 
to bcr offspring. Every citizen's child was enrolled or 
registered on the citizen-list at an early age, and then 
again subsequently on reaching manhood. Baolus 
received bis name on tbe first of these occaslooa. Be- 
fore the second regMration bad taken place, bia father 
died. Disliking the name, which suggested a familiar 
Greek proverb, " like a Beeotian bog," be contrived on 
this second occasion to get himself enrolled under bis 
brother's name of Htntilbeus. In this manner tbe 
legal designation ot the two brothers became the tame. 
It should be noted tbat at Athena a citizen was de- 
scribed by his own name, by that of bis father, and 
that of his pariah or township — Attica being divided 
into BO manf towoaUpa, or dmtet, •■ they were called. 
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In a comparatively smell communit; tbis might not 
be inconvenient. What, however, Bteotua bad done, 
could bardlj ful to lead to confusion. His balf- 
brolber, in the speech composed for him by Demos 
thenes, hints that matters would be all the worse, as 
Bteotus kept rather questionable company. Unpleasant 
tnistakcB, too, as he points out, would probably arise 
out oF unpaid debts and appearances in the law courts. 
In fact, the son of the lawful wife would often be 
credited with tbe scrapes into which tbe son of the 
mistress was likely to get blraself. 

" You tiresome Bteotua," says Demosthenes' client, 
who really seems to have been a much-lnjurud man, 
"I would wish you, if possible, to renounce all 
your bad ways- but if that id too much to hope, 
pray oblige me to this extent: cease to give youf- 
self trouble; cease to liarjss mo with lili^tion; be • 
content (hat ynu have gained a f-rancbise, a property, 
a father, Ko one steks to dispossc^iS you; nor do 
I. It, as you prcteod to be a brother, you act 
like a brother, people will believe that you are my 
kinsman. But it you plot against me, go to law with 
mc, envy me. slander me, it will be Ihought that you 
have Intruded into a strange family, and Iteat the 
members as if tbcy were alien to you. As to mo per- 
sonally, however wrong my father may have been in 
refusing to acknowedgo you, I certainly am innocent. 
It was not my business to know who were his sons; 
It was for him lu show me n*hom I was to regard as 
brotbers. As long ii.s be forcboru lo acknowledge you, 
I held you no kiu-iman; cvtr since he acknowledged 
you, I have regarded you a.s be did. You have had 
your portion of the inbtrilance after my father's death; 
you participate iij our loligiouj worship, in our civil 
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ri^ta — DO one excludes you from these. Wbat would 
you have? Wiiocver bcars'the uame will have toaek 
which oF ua two are mcaDt; tbcD, if Ihe peraon mesne 
jou, he will reply, ' The one whom Hantiaa was com- 
pelled to udopi ' Do you wish for this?" 

We pasa to quite a different case. It is a dis- 
pute between two DciKhboring Attic farmera.* Their 
holdings were in a hilly part of Attica, and were 
separated by a public road. It ia an action for damages 
which the plaintiff, Culllclea, alleged that he had sus- 
tained through the obstruction of a water course, which 
carried off Ibc draioaj;e from the surrounding' hills. 
The defendant'^ father had built a wall on his land, 
with the view of diverting the water into the road. 
It seems that in Aitica a proprujtor might turn off bis 
drainage into u public way, to the great detriment, as 
m:iy well be supposed, of the country roads, which, in 
bl)ly districts, muat at limes have been almost impas- 
sable. Tlie effect of the wall in this case was, that 
after heavy rains the plaintilT's farm woa overflowed, 
as well as the road. For Ihia the plaintiff brought bU 
action. The defendant, Demoalhenes' client, pleaded 
in JListiQcalion that the wall in question had been law- 
fully erected by his father Sfteen years ago; that no 
objection was then raised by the plalntifTs family; 
that the so-called water-course was not really a water- 
course, but was part of his own land, as it was planted 
with fruit-lrecs, and contained an old family burial 
ground. The stream, too, which caused the mischief, 
did not come to the defendant from a neighbor's 
farm; it flowed down the road both above and below 
him ; the flood which it occasioned in wet weather was 
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■ natiml miBfortone, from which oibera bail suffered u 
well as the plaintiff — only, thcj had oever thought of 
going to law almut it. The dcfeoiUnt broadly hint* 
that the plaintiff haa an eye to hia property, and la 
ttyiog to oust him from it by a vexatious action. The 
matter in dispute waa trifiiog enough, and ttte Jniy 
must bare been inclined to laugh at the solemoity with 
which they were Implored to f^ve their beat attention 
to all the details of tbe cnae. " There is no greater 
nuisance" (so the defendant begins hia pleading) "than 
a coT^tous neighbor, wbicb it baa been my lot to 
meet with. CalUclcs haa aet bis heart on my land, and 
worries me with litigation. First he got bis cottsin to 
claim it from me, but I defeated that claim. I beaeech 
you all to bear mc with attention — not because I am 
any speaker, but that you may team by the facts bow 
groundless tbc action is." Aficr he has explaineH tbe 
facts, he asks pathulically what be is to do with tbe 
water, if be may not drain It off either into the public 
road or into private ground. " Surely," he adds, with 
a touch of bucolic humor, "the plaintiff won't force 
me to drink it up? " The damage done could not have 
been very ruinous, if we may Judge from a alngle 
specimen. It appears that the tnolbers of the two 
litigants used to visit each other, as country neighbora; 
and on one occasion, when the defendant's mother was 
.calling at the plaintiff's house, she found tbe family 
plunged in the deepest distress, and apparently crashed 
by some more than ordinary calamity. It would seem 
that the rustic mind then, as now, was peculiarly 
sensitive to tbe most ludicrously trifling loss, and 
delighted in describing it with tbe most violent exag- 
geration. The injured farmer's wife, on this occasion, 
pointed with tears to four busbete ot ^uUy which had 
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damaged. For this tbey wanted to claim, accordiiig to 
tbe defeodant, 1,000 drachmB, or about £40, bj vikj of 
compeoMtioa. An Attic farmer, it would seem (like 
his English representative), was not likelj to suffer 
from asking too little. There Is something very 
chaT(kCl«rlBtic in tbe folloning remark, which Demos- 
thenes' client makes about his opponent: "In going 
to law with me," he says, "I hold the plaintiff to be 
thoroughly wicked and infatuated." 

In another* somewhat interesting case, Demosthenes 
pleads for an unfortunate man who had been ejected 
from his township, andwastherebyin danger of ceasing 
to be an Atheaiao Gitizeo. At Athens citizenship was 
the subject of tbe stricteet scrutiny; and the registers of 
the townships were kept with tbe utmost care. Every 
citizen, as has been already noted, had to be twice 
registered; and to insure accuracy, and to exclude 
questionable persons, the lists were from time to time 
revised. Even with all these precautions, cases of 
disputed citizenship not nnfrequently occurred. In 
the case which we are al]out to consider, Demosthenes' 
client liad been struck off the register of his towosliip 
on the occasion of a revision. The loan's father had 
iMen taken a prisoner during the latter part of the Pelo- 
ponnesian War; and having lived some years "In for- 
eign parts," he spoke Attic rather indiSerenllj. How- 
ever, on his return to Athens, he had resumed bis 
eitizenahip; and transmitted It, without question, as 
it is alleged, to his son. He was very poor, and he 
and his wife had to eke out a livelihood by the 
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bnmbleet of occupations. Hla Bon, It secnw, bad 
made enemies in bis parish, and among ttiem one 
Eubiilidea, against wbom ho bad given evidence in a 
court of Justice. Buhulldcs, when he became mufor 
of the township, bad the registers revised, and con- 
trived to get the man's name struck ofl. He managed 
Ibis bj a sort of trick. The rcvbion of the regisler 
took place at Athens, from wliich the township was 
about five miles distant. A good deal of time was 
wasted in making speeches and drawing up resolti- 
tions; and the case of Demiisthtnes' client was taken 
last of all. It was now dark, and all hut about thirty 
members of (be township boil gone home — and these, 
it is said, were in the interest of Eubulides. When 
the poor nun's name was called, Eubulides started to 
his feet, assailed him witb a vollej of abuse, and 
insisted on a vote of espulsion. Il was useless to ask 
for an adjournment; (he business was hurried through, 
and sixty ballot-balls were found in the box against 
him, though it seems that only thirty townsmeu were 
present. The result was utter ruin to the man. Loss 
of citizenship meant social death, and probably slavery. 
He makes through his counsel a piteous appeal to the 
Jury, and says that If their verdict Is adverse be cball 
commit suicide, that be may at least have the satis- 
faction of being buried by his relatives In bis native 
country. "I have been shamefully treated by this 
Eubulides" — so he begins; "andlpray you, consider- 
ing the great importance of the present trial, and the 
disgrace and ruin which attend conviction, to bear me, 
as you h:ivc my opponent In silence. " Further on in 
his speech he touches on his poverty, and the humble 
way in which hia family maintain themselves. 
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"We coafe« that we sell rlbbona, and live not in the 
way we could wish. We are ao low down in tbe world 
that our opponent may go out of bis way to aboae ua. 
It Beema to me that our tiafflcking in tbe market-place 
is tbe strongest proof of tbe falsity of tUs man's 
charges. Hy mother, be says, sold ribbons in tlie 
market-place. Well, U she was an alien, they should 
have Inspected the market tolls, and shown whether 
abe paid the alien's toll, and to what country she be- 
longed. If ehe was a slave, the penon who bonght 
her or the penon who aold her, should have been 
called to give evidence. Tbea be has said she was a 
nurse. We do not deny she was, in those evil days* 
when all our people were badly oS. But you will fled 
many women who arc cllizens taking children to nune. 
Of course, it wo had been* rich, we should not have 
sold ribbons, or have been at all in distress. But 
what has that to do with my descenlT Pray do not 
scorn the poor {their poverty is a sufficient misfortune 
for them}, much less those who try to get an honest 
livelihood. Poverty compels free men to do many 
mean and servile acts, for which they deserve to be 
pitted rather than to be ruined. They tell me that 
many women, ciUzens by birth, have become both 
nurses and wool-dreasers and vintagers, owing to the 
misfortunea of our country at that period. I have con- 
fidence iu my case, and I come as an appellant to your 
tribunal for protection, I know that the courts of law 
are more powerful not only tiian my lellow-townmnea, 
but even than the Council of the popular Assembly; 
and Justly so— tor your verdicts are in every respect 
most righteous." 

T Jte last 7aari o( tbe F^loixniDeslan War. 
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He coDcladea hie address to the Jury with the threat 
of suicide already mentioaed. 

Odo mora' of these cases must suffice. It is an 
UDUsieg one— aa actioD, as we should say, for assault 
and battery. There were, it seems, occadonal out- 
hiirBts of rowdyism even at refined Alliens, and the 
police were not always " on the spot" to repress them. 
Borne of the " last " young men aboat town fonned 
tbemselTesintoclubs— like the " Mohock CInb" of the 
last century, whose lawless proceedings i-" the subject 
of one of the numbers of the 'Spectator.'* "An 
outrageous ambition (as the ' Spectator ' says) of doing 
all possible hurt to their feUow.crBatures was the great 
cement of their assemblies, and the only qvaliQcation 
required in the members." There was a i' -'.Athens 
which called itself the TribatU, the name uf one of Uie 
wildest and most savage tribes of Thrace. Ttie mem- 
t>ers of this delightful fraternity used to commit all 
manner of horrid and indecent oulragee on inoSciislTe 
citizens as they were taking the evening air or return- 
ing home from parties. One Conon and his sons 
specially distinguished themselves. Their victim on 
one occasion retained Demosthenes for his counsd 
They had all been on foreign military service together, 
and it was then that the practical jokes and annoy- 
ances were begun of which Demosthenes' client com- 
plains, Conon and bis set would drink all day after 
lunch; and so by dinner-time they were only fit for 
drunken frolics. "At first," the plalntifl says, "they 
played IrickB on his servants; at last on himself and 
bis party. They would pretend that our aervanta 
annoyed them with smoke in cooking, and wera 
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Mtacy; then thej beat ttieo), and played all sorta of 
dirty, brutal Jokes on them. We expressed our dia- 
gusti and when they iasulled us, we all went In a body 
to the general, who gave them a severe reprlmaad." 
In this manner a very sore feeling grew up; and when 
they all returned to Athena, the assault took place 
which waa the ground for the action. 

"When I had got back to A-tbens," the plaintiff 
says, ' ' I was taking a walk one evening In the market- 
place with a friend of my own age, when Ctesias, 
Conon's son, passed us very much intoxicated. Seeing 
na, he made an exclamation like a drunken man mut- 
tering something Eudiatinctly to himaelf, and neat on 
his way. There was a drinking-party near, at the 
house of Pamphilus, the fuller. Conon and many 
others were there.. Ctesias got them to leave the party 
and go with him to the market-place. We were near 
Leocorium " (a small temple) " when we encountered 
them. As we came up, one of them rushed on my 
friend and held him. Conon and another tripped up 
my heels, and threw me into the mud, and jumped oo 
me, and kicked me with such Tiolence that my lip was 
cut through and my eye closed up. In this plighttbey 
left me, unable to rise or speak. As I lay I heard them 
use dreadful language, some of which I should be 
sorry to repeat to you. One thing you shall hear. It 
proves Cofion's malice, and that he was the ringleader 
in the affair. He crowed, mimicking fighting-cocks 
when they have won a battle; and bis companions 
bade him clap bis elbow sgalnst his sides, like wings. 
I was afterwards found by some persona who came 
that way, and carried home witlioal my cloak, which 
theae men had carried off. When they got to the 
door, my mother and the m^d-servanta began crying 
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and bewdUng. I was carried with soma difficulty to ■ 
bath: they washed me all over, and thea showed me to 
the doctor." 

It seems to have struck DemOBtbenes that possibly 
some of the jury would be inclined to laugh at this 
somewhat ludicrously pathetic picture. 

"Will you laugh," he makes his client say, "and 
let Conon off, because lie says we are a band of merry 
fellows wbo.'ln ouradremures and amours, strike and 
break the neck of any one we please! I trust not 
Noue of you would have laughed if you bad been 
present when I was dragged and stripped and 
kicked, and carried to the home which I had left 
strong and well ; and my mother rusbed out, aud the 
women cried and wailed as If a man bad died in the 
bouse, BO tbat some of tbe ueigbbors sent to ask what 
was the matter." 

CoDon and bis aswclates may well have been a 
terror (o peaceable cltizenB, If we may trust (be fol- 
lowing little sketch of their proceedings: 

"Many of you know the set. Tbere's the grey- 
headed man, wlio all day long has a solemn frown on 
his brows, and wears a coarse mantle and single-soled 
shoes. But when they get together, they stick at no 
wickedness or disgraceful conduct These are their 
fine and spirited sayings: ' Bhan't we bear witness for 
one another?' 'Dosen't it become friends and com- 
radesT' ' Wbat will he bring agtuast you tbat you'r« 
afraid of?' 'Some men say they saw him beaten?' 
Well Bay, ' You never touched him.' 'Stripped of 
his coat?' We'll say, 'They began.' 'His lip was 
sewed up?' We'll soy, 'Tour head was brokeu.' 
Remember," solemnly adds the plaintiff, " I pro- 
duce med/caJ evidence; they do not— for they can get 
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no evidence against me but what Is furnished bj 
thenuelves." 

It is to be hoped ihat the jury did not laugh, but 
were persuaded by Demostheaea to make an example 
of such offenders. Blackguardism could hardly go 
further than to rob a man of bis cloak, in addition to 
beating and kicking him. The Athenian rowdy, If 
ConoD and his set were fair and average typea of the 
cU», certainly deserved little mercy. 
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Demobthkhsb Ib ODe of those men concerning whom, 
both as s Btategman and an orator, there cannot be 
much diflercDCe of opinion. As a Btateemao, he ia 
unanimonalf eulogized by modem historiana of the 
first rank— Buch as Tbirwall, Orote, andCurtius. Ever; 
one who sees anjtbing to esteem and admire in old 
Greek life, must esteem and admire Demosthenes. His 
political career was a consistent one. He clung to and 
worked for one idea. That idea was a free and inde- 
pendent Greece, of which his own AUiens had, morally 
and iDtellectuallf , the right to be head. It was not, 
as we have seen, the view of Isocretee; nor was it after- 
wards that of the historian Poljbius. Both theee men 
refused to believe that Greece could any longer be 
what Bho had been. Both were honest and con- 
scientious thinkers; but we can never have quite the 
same feeling towards the man who is inclined to 
despair of a great cause as we have towards him who 
will persist in hoping against hope. It was Ibis which 
Demosthenes did through life amid many diacourage- 
menlsi and this gives him a moral greatness which we 
believe posterity will always recognize. Buch a man 
would be sure in bis public speeches to appeal to con- 
' pcience, to the moral sense, and to a lofty patriotiaiq. 
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The appeals may hare often fsUeo dead; bnt he coald 
not help belieTlng that there was Btlll a spirit In bia 
countrymen which, if rightly Inroked, might yet be 
roused, and atir them to the i^da of their forefathers. 
This was the faith of Demosthenes. This it waa which 
made him dislike and distrust even the noble epecula- 
tloDS and philosophy of Plato. These, he felt— as 
many an Englisman might hare felt — would tend to 
cany Athenians away from the practical aphere of 
politics into a shadowy realm of ideas. Athens, he 
thought, ought Btill to assert her greatnesB and dignity, 
and he had something in regard to her of the feeling 
which Yirgil has expressed in the well-known line: 

■' To regere impeHo populoa, Romane, mHuento."* 

As an orator he has, almost without question, been 
unrivaled. Lord Brougham, in his dissertation on the 
oratory of the ancients confidently pronounces this 
opinion, and we are not aware that theie is or has been 
anydissent from it. His eloquence was the joint pro- 
duct of natural genius and elaborate study. Qulntil- 
ian says, ou the whole truly, that Cicero owed more 
to study, and Demosthenes to nalurf. Still, as we 
have seen, Demostheuee did his best to perfect his great 
natural gifts by the most asdduous application. His 
industry was prodigious. He left behind him a collec- 
tion of exordia, or introductions to speeches, which it 
~ seems that Cicero had by him. He was continually 
revising his words and phrases. All his speeches, as 
far as we know, were the result of careful preparation. 
His speaking exhibited great varieties. His opponent is 
often scathed with an eloquence not unlike that of the 

* '"nUoa, Boman, be (be claim to ral» tbe vorU." 
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late Lord Derby, wben bu words were inspired "bj % 
strong moral indignolion. -Some of his speeches 
remind iu of tlie subtle and ingenlooa reaaonlDK of 
Hr. Gladstone. Such is,the speech we have noticed, 
in wbicb he argues for the repeal of the law of 
Leptlnes. In others, sgaiQ— tbe Otjnthiac oratioiis 
especially, and that for the Crown against jSachioes — 
we have passages which recall to our memories the 
impaasioDcd fervor of some of the most eloquent 
speeches of Mr. Bright. Tbere is the same impresdve 
appeal to tbe human conscience, and to the worth and 
grandeur of freeilom. At tbe same time, he was a 
most dexterous master of his art. James Hill used to 
point out to his famous son "how, flret, Demosthenes 
stud everything important to his pur[)03e at the exact 
moment when he had brought tbe miuds of his hearers 
into the Btat« most fitted to receive it ; second, how he 
insinuated, gradually and indirectly, id3aa Ivhich 
woold have roused opposition if directly presented." 
Generally, he was a thoroughly successful speaker, 
winning many a triumph in the Ansembly and the law 
court, and finally discomfiting bis able rival. And it 
must indeed have been aD inspiriting recollection to 
him when he looked back to Cbteroncia, where, thanks 
to bia eloquence, Athenians a'-d Tbebans fought side 
by side in the cause of Greece. 
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Wtaoerer dflsiiet to pone n (and who, wtth comfortable pmiMb 
does not?) the oomplete writings of the four really great norellstfl 
of the world, wants them in dress worth/ of such grand prodoo- 
tlons. Oood large type, good paper and printing, and handsome 
binding, are e9$enHat»; If possible, one wants also the nomeroof 
Illustrations of the best artists. 

The following are bellered to be nnqnestlonably the most 
satisfactory editions, within the reach of an ordinary pone^ 
which have erer been published In this country. 

The new ** Caxton Illustrated Editions" of '* Dickens,** ** Thack- 
eray,'* and " Waverley,*' of which I have been so fortunate as to 
be able to purchase the entire " plant,*' are named In honor of 
the man who, In 1471, first made an English book. They are very 
handtome In typography and Mndlng, and each author Is adorn- 
ed by about 200 of the best Illustrations which hare been drawn 
by English artists. Of Dickens and Thackeray I am able to buxk 
ply separately any Tolnmee desired; " 

Of the " George EUot" and the ** Sir Walter Soott** I supply lis 
§ets only, the Scott being finely Illustrated. The " Caxton " and 
" LoTell ** editions are nearly uniform In size, form, and general 
appearance. 

From the prices allUed I allow large dlsooimts to clnbSL 

CHABLE8 DlOKHrS'S COUPLETS HOTEUL 

Caxton Illustrated Edition, In 15 rolnmes, large 12mo, large long 
primer type, about 900 Illustrations, finely bonnd In extrs 
cloth, gilt, unique motto designs, all inclosed In a neat box. 
Price $14. Now ready, 

WiL H. Thackeray's Cokflets WoBKa 

Caxton ninstrated Edition, In 11 rolumes, large 12mo, large type^ 
extra cloth, gilt, unique motto designs, about 900 Illustrations, 
sdl Inclosed In a neat box. Price $10L Now ready, 

OEOBGS ELIOT'8 COKPLETE WOBK& 

liorell's Large Type Edition, 8 volumes, large 13mo, large long 
primer type, doth, gilt, the only complete edition. Including 
her poems, and far the handsomest published in this country. 
Price reduced to f7. Now ready, 

SooTT*8 Complete Wateblet Hoveia 

Caxton ninstrated Edition, in 13 rolumes, large ISmo, large long 
primer type, with profuse fine illustrations, finely bonnd In 
extra oloth« gilt, inclosed in m neat box, Prloe^ia, NooHw 
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